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From Harvard to Southern California 


PARKER WAS VOTED the COLLEGE FAVORITE 








Yes, “It’s the Top” in Graduation Gifts! 


A New High in Style and Ink Capacity—a New Star in Beauty and Performance 


A Pen That is Never Empty 
Because It Shows When to Refill 


What better guide could you ask 
in selecting a gift for a student than 
a vote of the students themselves? 
Well, here it is. 


For a great business magazine— 
“Sales Management” —wholly im- 
partial, engaged a reliable fact-find- 
ing organization—the Ross Federal 
Service—to determine what articles 
are most used or most wanted by 
college men. The Parker Pen and a 
famous motor car led all the list. 


Parker received more votes than 
all other standard pens combined. 





10 Universities where the vote was taken 
HARVARD @® PENNSYLVANIA @ YALE 
COLUMBIA ®@ PITTSBURGH ® CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON © MARQUETTE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ® MINNESOTA 


And among all mechanical pencils 
also, the Parker was chosen first. 

Can you think of any group of pen 
users more critical than college 
students—or of any purchasers more 
discriminating in their choice of per- 
sonal possessions? 

To rate like this in college circles, 
a pen or a motor car must have some- 
thing worth going to town for. 

In the Parker Vacumatic it’s the 
Visible Ink Supply and 102% more 
of it than old style. It’s the rare and 
exclusive beauty of this laminated 


Rs 


>-VACUMATIC——> 
Junior, $5; Pencils, $2.50 
Over-Size, $10 and $3.50 


Pearl and Jet—a “Jet” that becomes 
transparent when held to the light, 
revealing the level of your ink. 
Here, no rubber ink sac or lever 
filler as in sac-type pens—no squirt- 
gun piston pump as in other sacless 
pens. This is why this miracle pen 
is guaranteed mechanically perfect. 
Its Reversible Point is a combina- 
tion of solid Gold and precious 
Platinum. And it’s perfectly formed 
to write on both sides with such 
utter ease that fingers never tire. 
Stop in at any good pen shop, 
department, stationery, jewelry or 
drug store, and try this creation. The 
Parker Pen Co., 5 contin. Wis. 





Send a Post Card or Letter for 
20,000-Word Bottle of Quink 
— Parker’s marvelous, new 
Quick-Drying, Pen-Cleaning 
Ink, absolutely FREE. 
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You Can Write That Novel 


A letter from ARNOLD GINGRICH 


The Editor of Esquire sends advice to Francis Fuhr, Esquire’s Discovery of the Month of May. 1934. 
(Fuhr has appeared in Esquire twice with “The Love Match” and “The Making of a Saint’). 


Dear Francis: 

I can certainly help you to get a novel 
done. The more I know about your working 
habits, the more fool-proof I can make my 
suggestions but in any case I can give you 
an absolutely workable guide. People are 
always exclaiming in cock-eyed astonish- 
ment at the fact that by some strange magic 
I found time to write a one hundred and 
fifteen thousand word novel without losing 
so much as a single Saturday from a full- 
time job, but it’s really a very simple thing. 
Paradoxically, the only thing that is hard 
about it is resigning yourself to the inevitable 
waste of time that is involved in writing a 
book to a deadline when you are busy all 
day at doing something else. 

It all lies in having the right kind of synop- 
sis and outline before you start the actual 
writing, in having an intelligently laid-out 
schedule of wordage to be covered by given 
points on the calendar over a given period 
of time and having the patience to stick to 
it every night. This last is the most impor- 
tant of all. If your working day doesn't 
extend beyond dinner time in the evening, 
then the thing you have to do, throughout 
the allotted schedule of time during which 
the book is written, is this: Eat your dinner 
and retire to a room that can be shut off 
from any other rooms in the place where 
you are living. Try to have a fixed time by 
which you are in that room with the door 
shut each night. Say if you eat dinner at 


6:30 try to be in that room by seven. Get 
yourself comfortable. My own system is to 
take a shower and put on a light or heavy 
dressing gown, depending upon the season 
of the year. Have one chair, or better a 
chaise lounge, and a table which can strad- 
dle the chaise lounge. Then, regardless of 
whether you write longhand or on the type- 
writer, you are able to take anyone of a 
dozen or more positions if you get cramped. 
The thing to do is to sit in this one spot every 
night and stay there until the writing starts. 
You may find that you don’t know how to 
go on from where you left off the night be- 
fore, or if you are starting a new section you 
don’t know how to get started. My sys- 
tem for getting out of these dead spots is to 
start writing meaningless stuff, usually in 
conversation with myself. This may go on 
for several pages and it consists of nothing 
but putting down on paper all the unrelated 
cock-eyed thoughts that come into my head. 
Like pulling up out of a tail-spin, after a 
while you will find that this gibberish has 
related itself to the point in your story at 
which you want to go on. Keep writing or 
talking to yourself if this happens and ‘til 
you have at least a page and a half of use- 
able stuff. Then you can switch over to 
your script and go from there. The thing 
is not to be alarmed at how many minutes 
or even how many hours may have gone 
by between the time you first sit down and 
the time when you actually begin to make 
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progress on the script. Sometimes it will be 
fifteen minutes and sometimes it will be four 
hours. On the nights when it is four hours 
before you get started actually writing, you 
may feel sleepy within an hour after getting 
under way. Then you can do one of two 
things. Either say the hell with it and go to 
bed, or take a cold shower which will wake 
you up for at least another hour or two of 
work. It is best to have a set number of 
pages as your objective for each night. Mine 
is usually ten pages but I use a very large 
sheet of paper which accomodates four hun- 
dred words to the page. Most nights through- 
out the week you will not make the four 
thousand word objective. Therefore, each 
night, you charge yourself off with a debit 
of however many words you fell short of 
the objective. This can usually be made up 
over the week-end. I found that I was doing 
as much from Saturday afternoon until Sun- 
day night as I was for all the rest of the week. 

Always allow one day in each week as 
a take-up on wordage. In other words if 
you are on a budget of four thousand words 
a day, don't make it 28,000 per week, but 
24,000 per week, even though you shoot for 
4,000 each night. 

Now of course this wordage is based on 
extreme pressure. I! fooled around on 
my own book so God damn long before get- 
ting down to business that I had to maintain 
this kind of speed in order to finish by my 
delivery date. It's better, of course, to take 
it easier but I find it impossible, usually, to 
do things on a reasonable schedule. In any 
event the thing to do is set a definite delivery 
date five or six months away. Then you 
divide up the remaining time between now 
and the delivery date into weeks and divide 
up the estimated wordage of the total script 
equally among those weeks. You may do 
this some night and then in a burst of good 
feeling for having solved the thing for your- 
self so neatly, coast along and do nothing 
for three weeks, kidding yourself you are 
well under way. When that happens as it 
always does with me, all I do is make up a 
new schedule the next time I settle down to 
work, setting, of course, a. proportionately 





higher wordage allotment for each week 
since the time for getting it done is that much 
shorter. If I were you, I would set my date 
for July first; six months is long enough to 
write a novel. 

The first thing to do is to make the briefest 
possible synopsis of the story. This will 
probably be about 200 words. Then, after 
that has been done, write an outline. This 
will run somewhere between five and six 
thousand words. After the outline is finished, 
go through it and see if it does not logically 
divide itself up into chapters or sections. Then 
cut it up into those divisions. Then get a 
letter file and put each chapter into a separ- 
ate compartment in the file. These are your 
dossiers. During the day while you are do- 
ing your regular job, you will find yourself 
thinking of the story as a whole and you are 
as apt to think of something that comes mid- 
way in the book or toward the end as you 
are something that belongs in the beginning. 
Jot it down, however silly it may look on 
paper. And when you get home that night 
stick it in the dossier where it seems to be- 
long. Each day you will find that you have 
more of these slips in your pockets when you 
get home at night. Unconsciously and al- 
most subconsciously you will be document- 
ing your story as you go along. Then start 
from the beginning and go on steadily to- 
ward the end. Don't try to write up any 
of these dossiers more completely. Just 
stick them away until you actually reach 
them in the course of the narrative itself, 
otherwise you are going to get a jumpy 
script. 

It doesn't matter much how long you 
work at a stretch but the most important 
thing of all is to quit while you still know 
what is going to happen next. You will get 
into spots where the whole thing seems clear 
and is all as familiar in your mind as a 
movie you are seeing for the second time. 
Keep going only as long as it is still that 
way in your mind. In other words, don't 
write yourself out until you are stuck and 
do n't quit at the end of a chapter or section 
or division in the story. If you do you will 
find it forty times as hard to start again. If 
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you come to the end of a chapter, go on into 
the next chapter no matter if you are so dead 
for sleep that you are ready to drop in your 
tracks. If you don’t do it you will wish you 
had when you start work again. I learned 
this from Emest Hemingway and I'm con- 
vinced it is the most important single fact 
that one guy can pass on to another. Before 
I learned this trick I had a hell of a time and 
I would write to the end of a section and 
then feeling good that I had accomplished 
so much and thinking it a logical stopping 
place, would knock off and go to bed. Then 
I would find it hard as all hell to get started 
again. 

About re-writes. There will be sections 
that you will have to throw away and the 
thing to do is not to get feeling sorry for 
yourself when this happens. What you must 
bear in mind is that you are probably mak- 
ing a hell of a sight more progress than the 
guy who thinks he has to take a year off 
to write a novel and therefore you must not 
get the weeps when you look at any given 
section of your stuff and find it sour. With 
an October first delivery date, I threw away 
on August first all that I had written from the 
first of July and still made the October Ist date. 

On the other hand some things that seem 
pretty awful at the time need not concern 
you as long as the story is going the way 
you want it to go. In other words, don't 
re-write anything unless the story has really 
gone off the track. Then go back to where- 
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ever it jumped the rails and then start again 
from there. Don't feel that you are writing 
prose; just remember that you are telling a 
story and as long as the story is going all 
right, the hell with the style. The thing to 
do is to finish the story. You can always go 
over the script later and give it the necessary 
shave and haircut and even re-write sections 
that seem definitely below par. But don't 
start to do that the first time around the 
track. I hope I make myself clear on this. 
Make re-writes at the time when the story 
is not going the way you want it, but don’t 
make them at the time if the story is going all 
right and it is only the writing that seems bad. 

This ends the first lesson and I hope you 
won ‘t feel sold out if it does n't seem very 
magical. It's the way to get a book written. 
Tell me more about yourself and how this 
fits in with what you are doing and I will 
simplify it and advise you as to the details 
that do not seem clear. 

This is a long letter but it isn't half long 
enough. I would have preferred to write you 
in my spare time as the kind of dope I want 
to be giving you should logically be writ- 
ten at great length. Unfortunately, I have 
no spare time at the moment. So I have to 
do this during the course of a regular busi- 
ness day and as a result it probably lacks 
coherence and sharpness, but I think I have 
covered at least some of the main points. 

Cordially, 
ARNOLD GINGRICH, Editor 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE WRITER: 


Chicago, May 15, 1935. 





Unfortunately, I have been unusually jammed up for the last four or five days as the pro- 
duction man, who does 80% of the work around this place, has been in the hospital since last Fri- 
day and I really haven't had a chance to do anything. And now it is Wednesday afternoon and I 
am acutely conscious of having fallen down on my promise to write something for you for this 
issue. I wonder if I could possibly get by, under the circumstances, by simply giving you a 
letter I wrote to one of our discoveries who asked me for advice as to how to get a novel written. 
It seems to me the thing might possibly have some value both as an expression of my ideas on 
writing and as a sort of Exhibit A in the intimate relationship between the magazine and its 
younger contributors. 

Anything that I could write between now and about ten minutes from now, when I shall 
be snowed under again with last minute proofs, certainly would not be as carefully thought out 
as- this letter was and you are free to use as much or as little of it as your space requirements 
call for. 

Cordially yours, 


ARNOLD GINGRICH, Editor 








Arnold Gingrich, Editor and Vice-President 
of Esquire 


The Magazine for Men Which Women Read 
By SARGENT COLLIER 


N the brightness of a May morning I saw Mr. Ging- 

rich in his office on the twenty-sixth floor of the 
Palmolive Building in Chicago—a room with a view 
overlooking Lake Michigan. Behind his desk he appeared 
to be a very big fellow and he verified my impression 
by telling me he weighed one hundred and ninety- 
six pounds. He is only thirty-one; he looks older, per- 
haps because of his air of assurance and experience, 
a certain speed of speech and accurate touch. 

I began by telling him that the night before one of 
the bright young lights in publishing, a Chicagoan (not 
mentioning any names), had wagered five dollars that 
Esquire would be extinct in five years. Gingrich grin- 
ned: “That is a compliment,” he said. ‘Five years’ 
existence is a far longer period than most prognostica- 
tors granted us in the beginning. In our first months 
occasionally we would appear a day or two late on the 
stands (Esquire is on sale the fifteenth of the month) 
due to the fact that the news companies do not deliver 
magazines to the newsstands on Saturdays and Mon- 
days. Not seeing us on hand our usual day the 
Wisenheimers took it for granted that we were finished.” 

Nothing short of a revolution can keep Esquire from 
making money in 1935. The magazine, in fact, got into 
the black with the May issue. They are now averag- 
ing five thousand new subscribers a month; two hund- 
red and thirty thousand is the net paid circulation as of 
March thirty-first, according to a recent Audit Bureau of 
Circulation Statement. More than sixty per cent 
consists of single-copy sales. The magazine will 
be two years old next October, and during this period 
has averaged 174 pages. (The June issue was 188 
pages.) Its advertising lineage was second only to 
Fortune along general monthly magazines at the close 
of the first year. Figures all the more remarkable be- 
cause the magazine sells for fifty cents a copy; five 
dollars a year, no short-term offers or trial subscriptions 
or other inducements, or even clubing offers with other 
magazines. 

To Esquire’s own amazement one saturation point 
after another has been passed. It is as if they had 
tossed a stone into a pool, each resultant circle is larger, 
spreading farther than the last. Gingrich cuts down 
the list of articles from eighteen to eight, adds to 
or diminishes the number of illustrated cartoons. Nothing 
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seems to make any difference. When will the fizz die 
down? Perhaps about 1940. Seven years, Gingrich feels, 
is a convenient period to date a slackening in most 
successful magazine properties, especially those dedi- 
cated to amusement and entertainment, a time when 
there is need of a complete renovation, like a snake cast- 
ing off its skin. There is always the danger of getting 
into a groove when the zest for the job loses its first 
edge, when success induces smugness and complacency. 
For such a baleful day plenty of tricks repose at the 
bottom of the editorial hat waiting to be pulled out at 
various cues in the course of the act; like the tri-motor 
plane, one engine can cut out and the ship has other 
means of propulsion. 

Yes, Esquire knew pretty well where they were 
going before they launched their Leviathan. David 
Smart and William Weintraub, the publishers of Esquire, 
and Gingrich had had plenty of experience in a busi- 
ness way, prowling around with trade papers which 
were also conducted in the grand manner. They may 
have a formula for their present smash hit, but I sus- 
pect they underrate their own genius if they put too 
much credit on any single plan. Gingrich pointed out 
that analyzing a magazine's success is a lot like the 
sport of the university professors who every so often 
announce that man analyzes as a composite of about 
eighty-nine cents worth of chemicals, the hitch being 
that while you can buy those chemicals at any drug 
store, you can't create a man with them. Similarly it 
is one thing to explain a magazine’s success— quite 
another to duplicate it. 

If Esquire has a formula it is “ a new measure of 
magazine money's worth.” They wondered what would 
happen if somebody dangled a real fifty cents worth of 
reading matter before the buyer, something of such 
physical size that the shopper could only skim it in 
the same time he generally took to almost read through 
another fifty-cent magazine. At the beginning the news- 
stand companies told them that a fifty-cent magazine 
could not hope to sell more than 25,000 copies per issue 
on the newsstands. The first 25,000 Esquires lasted half 
a day. 

Esquire still gets inquiries on articles and stories they 
printed six months ago; as, for example, letters ure still 
coming in daily during May on the piano-playing self- 














taught article of last fall. Esquire makes a point of 
answering the routine run of “fan mail” quickly, and 
attributes the reason for much of its hold on the public 
to its ‘mail tone.” If Joe Dooks of Bone Meal Center 
writes to Esquire, Joe gets a letter back instanter, a letter 
that reads like part and parcel of the editorials that 
are so characteristic of Esquire and no doubt he proudly 
shows that letter abroad. Esquire management used to 
be in the mail order business. The magazine employs 
friendly English in its circulation letters, in collecting 
bills; in all its business transactions there is a kindly 
temper, an absence of the usual trite politeness, and 
often an outspoken frankness that is breath-taking. 

As a youngster, Gingrich merely liked the idea of 
writing, not the actual performance. He went to Michi- 
gan, played a little tennis, but an operation on his leg 
sidetracked him from using his great physique in athle- 
tics. Fishing is his favorite sport; he flew eight thousand 
miles last year to catch nine fish. The first Monday 
and Tuesday of every month he spends in New York 
going to and fro by plane. At home he likes to play 
the fiddle. 

“Cast Down The Laurel,” his first novel, was a 
best seller of the Spring, 1935 season, and the first 
serious non-commercial writing that he has ever done. 
From college he went into an advertising agency be- 
cause he figured that it was the easiest way to make 
the most money. Necessity hastened his pen when 
his wife ran into a series of operations, the cost of 
which far exceeded his weekly intake. He wrote ten 
pulp stories and sold them to magazines who were glad 
to get them; and now that he is the most widely dis- 
cussed editor of the year, he has seen, with some dis- 
comfort, his quickly written bread winners of years 
ago reprinted, appearing in mediums in aspect con- 
siderably different, for instance, than Esquire. It’s an 
old trick, one that Harford Powel knew when he took 
over the editorship of the Youth’s Companion. Powel 
began looking through the age-old manuscript files; 
well underneath a bale of articles he unearthed a piece 
which H. L. Mencken had sent to the Youth’s Companion 
when he was nineteen. It is said that Mencken of- 
fered five hundred dollars for the privilege of destroy- 
ing the paper. 

As far as Gingrich can remember, he has never writ- 
ten anything that has not sold. Just before he came 
to the Smart publications he learned that one of the 
best methods of making money quickly was to write 
radio scripts, which he found he could do with his left 
hand while scratching his sleek black hair with his 
right. His advertising training is probably responsible 
in large part for his ability to write terse lucid prose. 
His captions under fashion plates and his subtitles over 
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articles are as effective as any in the business — any 
copy of Esquire gives evidence to this fact. When he 
was with Kuppenheimer he acquired the knack of writ- 
ing men’s clothing copy, and in that line of activity 
to be plausible you cannot bandy words (although 
most of the men’s clothing sales lingo is the worst in 
the world). It is a tender subject dealing with man’s 
vanity; too much drippy stuff about “garments’’ and 
similar guff makes the subject squirm. Gingrich always 
has dictated his copy. He dictated “Cast Down The 
Laurel” (Knopf), his wife in that instance taking down 
his words directly on the typewriter. He has like- 
wise dictated “Happily Forever After,” a novel now in 
progress and to be published by Knopf in the Fall. He 
believes that the level of commercial writing, particu- 
larly advertising, would be much higher if more people 
spoke their lines before they set them to paper, and 
especially beneficial would be this method in the 
average sales chatter we are forced to hear on radio 
programs. 


Louis Zara was in the office while these opinions 
were being aired ,waiting around for some data’ about 
his English publishing rights. Zara first appeared in 
Esquire due to the magazine's policy of each month 
printing the work of some hitherto unpublished author. 
All of us remember that Louis Paul was of this category; 
his Esquire story, ‘No More Trouble for Jedwick” won 
the O. Henry prize as the best short story of the year, 
and since then Paul has written the ‘Pumpkin Coach” 
the April selection of the Literary Guild. Zara’s 
“Blessed is the Man” was noteworthy on the Bobbs- 
Merrill spring list. 

Gingrich took this occasion to query Zara on this 
subject of dictation. “Only occasionally do I dictate,” 
replied Zara. “Not all people can speak as well as 
they write.” 

“Hemingway, for instance, or Joyce,’ observed Ging- 
rich. 

"Yet Scott Fitzgerald both speaks and writes with 
consummate facility.” 

Then there was some talk about H. G. Well’s com- 
ments on Stephen Crane, whose favorite phrases were 
"“gaw" and “gee,” who could write divinely but, as 
Wells said, had no “critical chatter.” I ventured to 
join the discussion, mumbling something about "wasn't 
it Goldsmith who said somebody wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor Poll?” 

“No,” chimed Gingrich and Zara in unison, “that was 
Johnson on Goldsmith;” putting me back on the two- 
yard line. Yes, you have to get up very early in the 
morning to fool these Esquire lads. They're too Smart 
—and Gingrich. 











The Art of the Article 


By ALAN DEVOE 


HE erudite Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, writ- 

ing for the dictionary which lies open at 
my elbow, defines an “article” as “a brief 
composition.” Not even the most uppity 
etymolyogist would be likely to contradict 
this, but as a literary definition it does, I 
think, leave something to be desired. It is 
the purpose of this paper to examine rather 
more exhaustively the literary character and 
calibre of articles and to scrutinize as reveal- 
ingly as we may the stuff of which they are 
fashioned. From this study I exclude techni- 
cal articles and also factual dissertations of 
the “trade-journal” type, concerning which 
Mr. F. E. Kunkel has written so frequently 
and authoritatively. Also there is no place 
here for the “feature articles” of daily news- 
papers, a highly individual sub-species 
which will be discussed by Mr. Guiles 
Davenport in his series on Journalism. What 
concerns us here is the Article-at-Large, that 
variety of brief non-fiction which vies with 
the Short Story in filling the pages of our 
magazines. There are nine articles in the 
current Esquire, five in the current Collier's 
seven in Delineator, thirteen in The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

From a literary point of view, the article 
may perhaps best be defined as a hybrid of 
the newspaper feature and the old-fashioned 
essay. It has reached its present importance 
as a literary form, I believe, because the ram- 
bling essay has been routed by the brisk and 
analytical temper of the times, and because, 
in the second place, the hastily concocted 
and often slapdash “features” in the daily 
newspapers are not sufficiently penetrating 
or well-contrived to afford them a place in 
the weeklies and monthlies. Hence this 
hybrid of the reportorial and the essayish, 
this literary form which is more compact 
and more significant than the once-popular 
Meandering Causerie, and which at the same 
time has a certain thoughtfulness and a 
certain literary meticulousness which distin- 
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guish it from the merely journalese. Virtually 
any non-fiction which appears in a magazine 
is nowadays called an “article.” 

The forms which the article may take are 
almost without limit, but it is possible to 
make one immense generalization which 
covers all of them: Articles are Recordings 
of Things Observed. It is the function of the 
article-writer, in short, to scrutinize the world- 
at-large — or any special particle of it which 
he may select for his particular forte — and 
to prepare a chonicle of his findings. He is 
journalist and historian —a peerer into by- 
ways and crannies, a ferreter into the piqu- 
ant details of the seen world, a literary 
Keeper Of The Records. Once upon a time 
the writers of letters-to-the-editor used to be 
fond of signing their epistles “Scrutator;” 
the article-writer has made “Scrutator” his 
professional badge and the symbol of his 
attitude. 

There is a popular notion that the writer 
of articles is simply an encyclopaedist. His 
art is, in actuality, almost antithetical. For 
where the encyclopaedist’s highest achieve- 
ment is a lean and stripped factualness, i 
is the professional chore of the article-writer 
to make facts interesting or illuminating or 
glamorous or otherwise arresting. It is his 
art to chronicle whatever aspect of the world 
he may select in such a fashion that it will 
have a new interpretation or a fresh beauty 
or will reveal some hitherto hidden signifi- 
cance or charm. An article-writer must, if 
his work is to be compelling, have a “per- 
sona” Protean beyond the ordinary, and 
tastes and interests of broad catholicity. He 
must, above all else, have a passionate 
interest in the world and all its contents — 
a kind of insatiable inquisitiveness about 
ships and shoes and sealing-wax and cab- 
bages and kings and all the other myriad 
fascinating objects that occupy the universe. 
But he must have, too, coupled with this per- 
vasive curiosity, an indomitable urge to spin 








yarns. He is, after all, not much different 
from the novelist or the playwright. But 
whereas their professional pre-occupation is 
with counterfeiting the real world as art- 
fully as they can, it is the article-writer’s 
trade to stick like a leech to Real Life and 
to catch in his work as much as he can of 
the tragedy, the grotesqueness or the beauty, 
the absurdity or the splendor of its uncount- 
able manifestations. 

What is the stuff of which articles are 
made? There is, I am afraid, no pat answer 
to this. The stuff of which Delineator’s 
articles are made this month are, among 
other things, delphiniums, Norma Shearer, 
West Indies cruises and the habits of cocker- 
spaniels. In the current Collier’s is an article 
on natural gas in Texas, and to the same 
issue George Creel contributes a biographi- 
cal article on Patrick McCarran. To the 
article-writer’s mill all the phenomena of the 
world are grist. From the life and character 
of an eccentric old artist named Eilshemius, 
Harry Salpeter has made a vivid and fas- 
cinating article for Esquire. In textile-strikes 
Mary Heaton Vorse has found the stuff for 
articles by the dozen, and she has found 
stuff no less suitable in the antics of adole- 
scents and in the adventures of cat-boating 
and in the politics of Europe. At an opposite 
pole from Mrs. Vorse — remote in manner, 
that is, but no whit different in the basic 
character of his flair— sits the owlish and 
sharp-eyed Alexander Woollcott, inditing 
ream after ream of ‘scrutatorial” feuilletons 
in which, with affable volubility, he publicly 
examines murder-cases, modern advertising, 
the current books and theatre, and a whole 
horde of miscellaneous anecdotica and liter- 
ary scraps-and-tatters. What are the ingredi- 
ents of articles? They are the ingredients 
of the world — butterflies and the behavior 
of birds, the antics of Huey Long and the 
economic plight of anthracite miners, the 
coming of Spring and the morals of Wilhelm 
Goering. Wherever there exists an object or 
a person or a situation or a trend, there lurks 
an article waiting to be written. 

Is it possible to compile one of those lists 
of “Do's and Dont's” which, for all their 
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school-marmish look, afford sometimes the 

clearest means of summarizing? Here follows 

a start, at any rate, toward such: 

(1). A heavy heap of soggy facts does 
not constitute an article. Facts are 
readily discoverable by anyone; it 
is the art of the article-writer to sup- 
plement, not parallel, the labors of the 
statistician. 

(2). The quality of an article may be 
sombre or flippant, reverent or sar- 
donic, and the writer must develop 
an instinct for determining which 
mood best suits his theme—of-the— 
moment. Precisely as a talented poet 
knows when to execute a stately son- 
net and when to pen a ribald jingle, 
so much the writer of articles learn 
to adapt his literary mood to the 
“feel” of his topic. 

(3). If there is one characteristic which 
is, above all others, fatal to an 
article's acceptance, it is dullness. No 
matter how educative an article may 
be — no matter how spiritually uplift- 
ing or how manifestily erudite — dul- 
ness means the death of it. 

(4). The articles which stand by far the 
best chance of acceptance are those 
which are, in one fashion or another, 
significant. An article should be 
more than a recital. Either by state- 
ment or by ingenious implication it 
should lead to certain conclusions. 

(5). The springboard of every successful 
article is Novelty. The writer must 
either have a theme which in itself is 
fresh and previously unhandled, or 
he must accord to timeworn themes 
some unhackneyed and arresting 
treatment. 

Not every writer of articles receives a 
Pulitzer Prize or occupies the same income- 
bracket as the fabulous Mr. Woollcott. But 
in the writing of what Dr. Vizetelly would 
call their “brief compositions,” they are all 
contributing — each in his small and patti- 
cular fashion —to a larger and more com- 
plete World Picture. It is a life-chore remark- 
ably satisfying. 





Crime Fiction -- II 
By VALENTINE WILLIAMS 


Whose “Shadow of the Moon” is now running in The Country Gentleman 


HE amateur criminologist enjoys many 

advantages. For one thing he is able to 
disregard those laws relating to the liberty 
of the subject which so grievously hamper 
the police; he has no official hierarchy over 
him to restrict his freedom of action; or need 
he give thought to such mundane matters 
as expense accounts in pursuing his inves- 
tigations. Although many crime fiction ad- 
dicts, I believe, regard a love interest as 
entirely superfluous, the amateur criminolo- 
gist at least gives the author the chance to 
lighten what might be otherwise the un- 
relieved gloom of his tale by producing a 
nice and probably slightly misunderstood 
heroine to share the vicissitudes of the in- 
vestigation. 

And this brings me to what is probably 
the most delicate task of all and that is, the 
nice adjustment of the balance between the 
two investigators, the inevitable arm of the 
law and the amateur. Unless he is very 
careful, the author is likely to find two 
heroes on his hands instead of one — the 
professional who, for plausibility’s sake, 
really has a certain function to fulfill if only 
to look foolish while the amateur teaches 
him his business, and the aforesaid amateur. 
In my experience the professional sleuth- 
hound is a considerable nuisance. He keeps 
drifting in and out of the story, slowing down 
the pace of the narrative, wherever he ap- 
pears, with his interminable but alas! indis- 
pensable string of questions. I still derive a 
glow of satisfaction from the thought that in 
“The Portcullis Room” I got rid of such in- 
truders altogether by the simple device of 
having the castle in the Hebrides, where the 
crime takes place, cut off by a storm so that 
the police only arrive on the scene when 
all is over bar the wedding bells. 

There is yet another angle of the detective 
story writer's task calling for the mastery of 


considerable technique and that is in the 
matter of explanations — the how-and 
why-ithappened. The closing chapters are 
a deadly trap. The demon Anti-Climax 
hovers menacingly over them. Ah, those 
final chapters, with their wearisome, if con- 
scientious harking-back to details which the 
reader has probably forgotten but which 
cannot be overlooked if loose ends are to be 
neatly tied, all shipshape and Bristol fashion; 
their dying depositions, their handy suicides, 
all mixed up with the gloatings of the 
amateur over the professional investigator, 
hand-shakes, back-slappings and _ |ast-line 
embraces! One of the tricks the writer has 
to acquire is the art of feeding explanations 
to the reader as the story progresses so that 
the closing stages shall not become a mere 
tangle of loose ends which have to be dealt 
with before the magic word FINIS can be 
written. 

As one who has experimented with both 
categories of mystery fiction, adventure tales 
and straight detective stories, I consider 
that the standard of the former is higher, but 
the latter are more arduous to write. With 
its tangle of clue, real and false, crime fic- 
tion calls for the most rigid concentration 
and attention to detail and a turn of mind 
which is mathematical rather than imagina- 
tive. On the other hand in a detective story 
the elucidation of the crime to some extent 
exempts the author from the necessity for 
elaborate characterization. Indeed the wood- 
enness of the characters in many of the most 
successful crime stories suggest that, in this 
type of thriller, the play, rather than the 
players, is the thing. 

Mystery stories of the adventure order 
make exacting demands upon the writer. He 
must exercise enormous restraint. The 
mystery must be dense, but not too compli- 
cated: the reader should be fogged but never 





bewildered; and the veil may not be lifted 
too soon. Most important of all, there must 
be a strong and plausible plot so that, when 
the mystery is dispersed, the underlying 
structure is found to be worth disclosing. 

The majority of these stories center about 
a sinister character, as in ‘The Woman in 
White,” “Dracula” or “The Beetle.” Here, 
too, the novelist must retain his sense of 
proportion for an excess of villainy, even as 
a multiplicity of villains, verges upon the 
ludicrous. Personally, the celebrated Profes- 
sor Moriarty, the master-mind of crime, 
always left me cold, possibly because 
Sherlock Holmes leaves no place for a 
second super-man upon the canvas. The re- 
nown for that interminably spun-out tale 
"The Woman in White” rests uniquely upon 
the character of the villain. In creating 
Count Fosco, with his birds and his mellow 
tenor voice, the practised hand of Wilkie 
Collins distributed the values so perfectly 
that the figure of the Count haunts the 
reader's mind long after the intricate plot 
has been forgotten. The trouble is that, 
as I have said, the standard of this type 
of story is high, all the way from those 
glowing opening chapters of Monte Cristo 
to the strange ship in “The Wrecker.” To- 
day celebrates novelists, their fame already 
secure in other branches of their calling have 
begun to try their hand at shockers, with a 
varied degree of success which suggests that 
the writing of thrillers is not quite so easy 
as it looks. 

The present vogue of mystery fiction, 
especially crime fiction, is extraordinarily 
robust and shows no signs of diminishing. 
Indeed, if anything, it is on the increase — 
women, in particular, are challenging in 
growing numbers what used to be virtually 
a male monoply in this respect. The craze 
has swept the civilized world and the novels 
of the leading exponents of the craft, especi- 
ally those published in English, are nowa- 
days translated into a dozen different for- 
eign tongues, including Japanese. 

The delight of human nature in a puzzle 
is age-old. The Origins of crime fiction are 
lost in the sands of time. There are examples 
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in the Bible—the story of Susannah and 
the Elders, for instance, and of the Prophet 
Daniel and King Astyages, in the Apocry- 
pha. The Orient has always had a taste for 
crime fiction, as witness the Arabian Nights, 
and to this day, in the market-place of the 
East, the professional story-tellers hold their 
audiences rapt with the recital of classical 
examples, usually setting forth how some 
luckless wight, unjustly accused of a crime, 
exposed the real author by means of deduc- 
tive processes of reasoning. In his opening 
to The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” Edgar 
Allan Poe, the father of detective fiction as 
we know it today, dwells upon this quality 
of the mind which exults in disentangling a 
problem. He had this kind of mind himself. 
Cipers and anagrams were his hobby until 
he read the Memoirs of Vidocq and there- 
after applied his deductive and analytical 
powers, till then occupied with the decipher- 
ing of puzzles, to setting and solving of 
crime problems. 

We are asked to believe that the intel- 
ligentsia resort to the crime novel as a form 
of escape from the stress of modern life. I 
should like to point out that this is the justi- 
fication for dramatic literature generally, and 
also for the theatre. Detective fiction appeals 
to a certain tendency in human nature, it is 
agreed, but in my opinion the extraordinarily 
uneven level of the common run of novels 
published today is in no small measure 
responsible for the continued popularity of 
the detective story. There are plenty of 
rubbishy crime novels about; but while the 
indifferent detective story may bore the 
reader, it will rarely shock or disgust him as 
nowadays one of the socalled psychological 
novels picked at random is likely to do. 
There is blood in the crime story, but not dirt. 
And its difficult technique is in some sort a 
guarantee that a detective novel put out by 
a reputable publishing house, even though 
the author be comparatively unknown, will 
be reasonably good of its kind. 

Certain unwritten laws preside over the re- 
lationship existing between the crime fiction 
author and his public. The author must play 

(Continued on page 238) 








Lancashire Lass 
By JAMES S. HART 


T HEY said Mary Ellen was to be married off the pit 
brow. 

They, were the neighbors in Number 4 Court, off 
Duke Street; two or three dozen of them, living in houses 
that looked upon the cobbled square — mysterious 
houses that appeared to be all back and no front. As 
a matter of fact, such front as they had was lost in a 
maze of congested masonry that formed the miners’ 
section of St. Helens. To reach them one clattered 
down a covered alley that was like the entrance to a 
cave, and emerged into the court. There they were, 
the houses, six of them, all with rear windows and 
doors to the court. 

That court was everything to those who lived in 
Number 4. It was the playground for the children. 
It was the gossip exchange for the women as they 
stood with brooms in their hands, or with forearms 
swathed in aprons. On reckoning Monday the coal 
miners squatted there and passed around a beer jug 
while they divided the pay among the pit gang. 

Strictly, they did not say that Mary Ellen was to be 
married off the pit brow. What they really said was: 
‘Ah ‘ears Mary Ellen — ye know, owd Tiggem’s lass — 
is gooin’ to be wed off t' pit braow.’ 

And the response always was: ‘Ee! Tha doesna say! 
Well, ‘oo’s a nahce wench. Ah ‘ope’e’s good to ‘er. 
‘Oo’s she bent o’ weddin'?’ 

‘Aay, that’s the surprise on it, missis. It’s a little 
chap fra’ Carr Mill way. She en't known ‘im very 
long. But they tell me ‘e’s a nahce little feller. ‘E’s 
geet a bit of a haouse up theer, bute works i’ Green's 
Colliery.’ 

Everybody ‘ ‘oped ‘e’d be good to ‘er.’ But the tone 
in which the hope was expressed made it look bad for 
Mary Ellen. It seemed as though they all thought 
Mary Ellen never would have anyone to be good to 
her. Even Mary Ellen once had thought it was almost 
hopeless. There was her father, of course, but he was 
too much under the thumb of Lizzibuth. 

When Mary Ellen was three, her mother died. That 
was a terrible thing, but not for Mary Ellen's mother. 
She had worked like a bought slave since the first 
day she could stand steadily on her feet, and she 
took death to her arms with the ardor of a woman re- 
ceiving her lover. 

But it was a terrible thing for Mary Ellen's father. 
He was a coal miner. He could not live without a 
woman. No North-of-England miner could live without 
a woman, any more than an American Indian in his 
savage state could live without a horse, or a French 
peasant could live without a cow. Who was there to 
get his breakfast before daylight? Who was there to 
put up his bit of snap and cold tea for the mine? 
Who to prepare his great mound of food at night, and 
who to put patches on his moleskin pit trousers? And 
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who would fetch his mug of beer? A man had to have 
a wife or a mother, and mothers wore out. 

So Mary Ellen's father married again; married a hard- 
faced, muscular woman, who hated Mary Ellen from the 
first day. 

To her death Mary Ellen would carry the scars of 
her first encounter with Lizzibuth. All that Mary Ellen 
wanted was a ‘jam butty,’ which is a piece of bread with 
jam on it. There was jam and there was bread, but 
Mary Ellen was the one who wanted it, and that made 
a difference. 

Glaring at the not yet four-year-old Mary Ellen, 
Stepmother Lizzibuth snarled:— 

‘Nasty little brat! Skrikin’ an’ scrawchin’ every minit 
o’ t’ day! Shut thy maouth, or Ah'll shut it for theel 
Tha ‘ll geet no jam butty fra’ me.’ 

Mary Ellen had stared with wide eyes at this ap- 
parition who had taken the place of her long-suffering 
mother. Mary Ellen's lip trembled. She breathed one 
great, deep breath. Then she wailed long and loud. 

That did it. 

Lizzibuth’s bad teeth showed under her upper lip as 
she grabbed Mary Ellen by what Lancashire knows as 
the ‘nap’ of the neck. 

‘Bloody, nasty nuisance! she muttered. 

Lizzibuth’s eyes gleamed. She came of a half-mad 
family. Her father had been known to torture pit 
ponies by holding lighted matches under their noses. 

Mary Ellen could not have silenced those sobs if the 
heavens had fallen. 

One push, and Mary Ellen was in the ash hole. 

The ash hole was eighteen inches high and fifteen 
inches wide. Over it was the fire grate, filled with 
glowing coals. When the coals dropped through the 
grate, they fell into the ash hole. 

For a matter of seconds, they fell on Mary Ellen's 
back. 

It was only the fear of what Almighty God might 
do to her when she died and what the St. Helens police 
might do to her while she lived that prevented Lizzibuth 
from placing a foot against Mary Ellen’s buttocks and 
keeping the child there. As it was, panic took Mary 
Ellen, and it was some seconds before she crawled 
away and rolled out her agonies on the kitchen floor. 

That night the neighbors heard the row when Mary 
Ellen's father came home. They heard the end of it, 
too, when Lizzibuth picked up her husband's big plate 
bearing his dinner and smashed it into the ash hole 
where Mary Ellen had been. When the story leaked 
out, the neighbors nodded over their gossip. It looked 
as if Tiggem was under Lizzibuth’s thumb, all right, 
all right. ‘Any mon as ‘d let a woman chuck ‘is dinner 
into th’ ess ‘ole— well, ‘e was nowt much of a mon. 
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That day was typical of Mary Ellen’s childhood. 
The ash hole, of course, played its part only once. 
Even Lizzibuth could not hope to try that again and 
escape uncomfortable notice. 

But there were a thousand cruel pin points with 
which Lizzibuth could prick Mary Ellen. She called 
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her in from the court at the height of the game, what- 
ever it was. She boxed her ears in public and in 
private, until at twelve Mary Ellen cocked her head 
when anyone spoke to her. She was deaf in the left 
ear. 

But even Lizzibuth could not make Mary Ellen miser- 
able all the time. Mary Ellen wanted to be joyful. 
When she got a chance to play, she played harder 
than all the rest. It was marvelous to gather round 
the lamp in the court at night, at the dark hour before 
the windows went up and calls to bed went out. 

‘Will-e-e-e!’ 

‘Jane Ann! Come in ‘ere! ‘S time to get undressed.’ 

Around that lamp was an aura of light. Outside of 
that aura was darkness; the black shadows of the 
court looked ready to swallow a little girl, although 
she well knew that in the daytime that black shadow 
was only Duckworth’s pigeon coop, and that one over 
there to the right was the door to the Billinges’ washing 
verandah. 

It was beautiful and creepy to be the first one out, 
to stand with one’s back to the lamp post and wait 
for the others, promising one’s self: ‘If they're not aout 
‘ere before Ah caount two ‘undred, IT’ll come at me 
fra’ yon black ‘ole. It'll ha’ red een an’ ‘orns, an’ Ah 
don't know what Ah’'ll do.’ Then the slow counting of 
two hundred, striving in the childish agony of her own 
creation to make it last until the first screeching, diminu- 
tive figure shot from a black doorway. 

‘Och! Is it thee, Mary Ellen? Wheer’s all t’ rest 0’ 
‘um? Shall we play rallyo or London Bridge?’ 

It penetrated little Mary Ellen's mind that there was 
a great deal of satisfaction in scrubbing a stone 
kitchen floor. It shone so when it was done, and the 
sand crunched cleanly under her clogs. It looked nice, 
she always thought, as she rubbed her knees. 

No, not even Lizzibuth could down Mary Ellen; not 
even with the coal wagon. It was a hard pull with a 
hundredweight of coal, but there was something ir- 
resistibly fascinating about pulling a thing on wheels. 
Then there was the run back, part of it downhill, when 
Mary Ellen could sit on the wagon edge and draw a 
quick breath of painful delight as she whirled down the 
street and scuffed her clogs at the comer to end the 
ecstatic ride. 

And then, several times Mary Ellen escaped for a 
whole day. Oh, the beauty of those days among people 
and things! They were to be dreamed about through 
ear boxing and coal hauling and floor scrubbing. They 
were to be relived in her tired mind at night when, 
safe from Lizzibuth during the hours of darkness, Mary 
Ellen could be all alone in the little front room where 
her bed had been since Lizzibuth came. 

Once — and it almost hurt to think about the joy of 
it— it was to a wagonette pinic Mary Ellen went. Only 
after torturing anxiety that rived her child’s soul was 
she allowed to go. . 

The Duckworths had the tickets, because they went 
to Sunday School, and it was a Sunday School picnic. 
Mother and Father Duckworth both were going. Father 
Duckworth must have had several pints on the night 
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he bought the tickets, because it was he who paid 
thrippence for an extra one, and suggested to Emily 
that Tiggem’s poor little brat might be taken along. 

But Lizzibuth! 

Mary Ellen entreated her with agonized eyes but silent 
tongue for permission to go. Just for this once, Mary 
Ellen prayed in her heart; just for this once be kind 
to me. She almost offered to be beaten when she came 
home, if only she could go — just this once. 

The thrippenny ticket decided Lizzibuth. That, and 
the fact that something was to be gotten for nothing, 
even though Mary Ellen got it. Her thrifty soul could 
never see a thrippenny ticket wasted. The day after 
the picnic that ticket would be worthless; just a yellow 
slip of cardboard. Now, it meant a thippenny privilege. 
Then again, Mary Ellen would be fed, and that would 
save a couple of meals. 

So Mary Ellen went, after an almost sleepless night 
that was divided between sweats of fear that Lizzibuth 
would change her mind and shivers of delight as Heaven 
approached. 

Sunup found Mary Ellen on the Duckworth doorstep, 
alone and happy. She had crept out after her father 
had gone to the mine and while Lizzibuth was having 
her second nap. Carefully Mary Ellen dressed in the 
dark blue muslin, and latched the door behind her as 
she silently left the house. Lizzibuth would sleep another 
hour. Surely the Duckworths would be ready by then. 

They weren't. But when Mrs. Duckworth came to 
the door to put out the milk jug with three ha’pence 
in it she saw the child. Mary Ellen was a little 
afraid. Perhaps she had offended. 

‘Aay, chilt,’ said Mrs. Duckworth, ‘whatever art tha 
doing theer a’ this tahme o’ morning’?’ 

‘Ah'm waitin’, if ye please, Mrs. Duckworth,’ said 
Mary Ellen. ‘Ah didna want to be late.’ 

Mrs. Duckworth gazed down. The milk jug hung 
from one finger. 

‘Bless thy little ‘eart! Come in. Joe! Joe! Didst e’er 
‘ear o’ onythin’ Iahke this i’ thy Iahfe? ‘Ere’s this bit of 
a wench craouchin’ on t’ doorsill awaitin’ on us. ‘Feared 
she’s baound to be late, she sez. Aay, there's folk’s 
araound ‘ere as Ah‘d Iahke to wrop t’ fryin’ pan araound 
their necks — treatin’ wee uns wi’ soch cruelty as makes 
‘um flee aout o’ th’ ‘oause to get away fra’ um.’ Mrs. 
Duckworth glared at Lizzibuth’s back door. ‘As tha ‘ed 
thy brekker, chilt? 

‘Nay, Ah havna,’ said Mary Ellen, ‘but Ah’m none 
so ‘ungry.’ 

This was enough, she thought; just to come inside 
and wait where Lizzibuth couldn't see her. 

Big-chested Joe awkwardly patted Mary Ellen’s head. 

‘Tha’s goin’ to enjie thyself ‘to-day, little wench. 
Thee see if tha doesna. Dost Iahke to ride i’ a wagon- 
ette?’ 

‘Aay, Mr. Duckworth, Ah’ve niver ridden i’ one.’ 

Joe laughed. 

‘Tha’s a quaint little un, naow. An’ tha’s niver ridden 
i’ a wagonette. What a treat tha’s got i’ store for thy- 
sel’! Sit thy daown, little un! Sit thy daown! Give 
t’ chilt a couple o’ mah rashers, Emily.’ 
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His wife bustled between the hob and the table. 

‘Aay, there's no need o’ that, Jody. If Ah couldna 
feed an extra maouth once in a while, it'd be a sorry 
lookaout, naow wouldna it?’ 

On the way to the Lamb Hotel— which was not a 
hotel, but a public house — from where the wagonettes 
were to leave, Mary Ellen hadn't time to feel like an 
outsider. There was so much to see. Not that she had 
not seen it before, but she saw it differently now. 
At other times, it was colored by a box on the ear or 
a hundredweight of coal. But not now. They were off 
to the picnic. Jody went ahead, purposefully almost 
angrily, although he was in the best of spirits. His 
miner's bow legs ploughed on like two spars of a 
schooner bent in the wind. He was going somewhere, 
and he looked it. 

Mrs. Duckworth was a little behind, trailing two Duck- 
worths by the hand, while one skipped on behind. No 
one lagged. 

Mary Ellen found time to balance on the edge of the 
curb; then to run very fast and swiftly strike the sole 
of one clog against the stone flags. The irons with 
which the clog was shod, like a horse’s hoof, struck 
sparks. Lizzibuth had caught her once doing that and 
had jerked out between boxes on the ear: ‘Let me catch 
—thee doin'—that again! Wearin’ aout thy —clogs 
thy feyther’s — got to buy!’ 

But Lizzibuth was in bed now. At least, she was 
home. 

Then Mary Ellen saw the wagonettes. Was there 
ever a grander sight anywhere in the world? It was 
almost too much. Each wagonette had four horses, and 
the horses had rosettes at their ears. There was a driver 
on each long seat, with a great thin whip twelve 
feet long. They were red wagonettes, as brave as 
could be. Mary Ellen’s heart jumped against her throat 
when the horses pawed the cobbles and swung their 
heads with a fine rattle of bright harness. 

She was in a mob of children, frantically trying to 
keep in touch with the Duckworths, and clutching the 
ticket which Joe had given her. 

A red-faced man heaved his way through the throng. 
To Mary Ellen it was a great milling crowd, a terrifying 
crowd. There were at least forty children and a dozen 
or more mothers and fathers. 

‘Aw’ them wi' yaller tickets this way! ‘Oo’s geet 
yaller tickets ‘ere?’ bawled the red-faced man. 

He stopped just in time to avoid stepping on Mary 
Ellen. 

‘Wharr ‘as as tha geet?’ he demanded. 

She held up her fist and trembled. 

‘A yallar ticket! Come on, little un!’ 

He looked down at her small face. Perhaps he 
saw something there which made him understand. Then 
again, perhaps it was the two pints he had had at the 
Lamb before the wagonettes came. 

He bent down. 

‘Wouldst Iahke to ride wi‘ th’ drahver?’ he asked. 

Mary Ellen gazed at him wide-eyed. He was a 
powerful and influential man. He could put her where 
he wanted, even with the driver. She was speechless, 





but she nodded. He caught her up in his arms. 

‘Hi there, Tom!’ he yelled. ‘Tek this little un up wi’ 
thee, wilt tha? She's deein’ to watch thee drahve th’ 
‘orses.’ 

It was the same all through the day. Something 
watched over Mary Ellen, and she was precipitated 
from one breath-taking situation into another. First it 
was the driver's seat, the crack of the whip and the 
thundering hoofs, and the driver leaning back with his 
mighty leg on the brake as they went downhill. Then 
it was the strange man who bought her ginger snaps at 
Micklehead Green where the picnic was. There were 
pork pies and Sally Lunns and buns with raisins in. 
And finally — oh, glory of glories! — there was the foot 
race for children between five and seven, and Mary 
Ellen running like the wind to win a box of pencils. 

Life could hold no more for Mary Ellen when the 
wagonettes rolled back to the Lamb. It was full, full 
to the brim and overflowing. She had been joyful 
and free. She had been grandly happy. Now, she 
was just a bit tired, leaning against the driver, watching 
the swaying backs of the horses in the dusk. 

Not even old age can live in retrospect as can a child 
of the poor. To Mary Ellen the day after the picnic 
was not one in which to regret the swift passage of 
time that had carried joy into the limbo of the past. It 
was a glorious day of remembrance. The scrubbing and 
sanding of the kitchen floor, the hauling of coal, and 
Lizzibuth’s sour visage and heavy hand could crowd 
such memories so that they faded almost, but not quite, 
away. But they came back, joyful and thrilling. Not 
even Lizzibuth could keep an eternal vigil over them. 
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Of course, the ear boxing could not go on forever, 
although the work might. When Mary Ellen was thir- 
teen she left school and went in service — which meant 
that she was a 'skivvy’ for a family that had made 
money in a butcher shop. She was there until she 
marched out one day with flaming face and angry 
eyes. Mary Ellen was sixteen then, and her employer, 
fresh from the meat counter, tried to maul her. Mary 
Ellen slapped him with all the power of a muscular 
arm. In that moment she was thankful for floor scrub- 
bing and coal hauling that had given strength to her 
body. 

Mary Ellen could not stay at home. Lizzibuth took 
care of that. There were only the glassworks and the 
pit, so Mary Ellen went to Green’‘s Colliery. 

She was straight and strong. She had a full bosom 
and broad hips. Her neck was a muscular column and 
her arms swelled with the roundness of strength. She 
stood on sturdy legs that had run for miles, throwing 
heavy clogs along the flagged pavements. Mary Ellen 
was not big, but she was compact. 

She had to be strong. Otherwise the mine would 
have killed her. Mary Ellen went to work on the pit 
brow. 

Tiggem was working on the pit brow now. He had 
toiled long in the mine. Now his eyes were affected 
with cataracts, and the dark recesses below the earth 





were no place for him. Tiggem wheeled picks and 
helped the check-weight man on the surface. 

On the pit brow, Mary Ellen pulled coal wagons. 
She knew of the job before she went there, but she 
did not know how hard it could be. 

She wore a broad belt around her waist. From this 
belt ran two chains, one straight back and the other 
from the front and between her sturdy legs, to the 
wagon which ran on tracks behind. All day, Mary 
Ellen threw her weight in the traces and dragged loads 
of coal from the pit shaft. It was a fitting thing in a 
country where men to this day pull barges along canals. 

Mary Ellen could not haul wagons for leng without 
acquiring something of the disposition of a horse. That 
was just what happened. There was the look of a 
horse in her eyes. When she stood resting, she did 
not move, not one bit. She stood, just as a horse stands 
until someone goads him into movement. Her eyes 
looked straight ahead most of the time, and saw noth- 
ing. 

About the middle of each afternoon, the wagons 
grew very heavy. It was as though a giant hand 
gripped about her middle, squeezing her vitals yet urg- 
ing her on against the strain. Mary Ellen's eyes were 
sometimes heavy with pain. She did the work of a man. 
The fact that she was a woman never was considered. 
For the purposes of the mine she was a man, although 
she was not paid a man’s wages. 

Her father often watched her as she dragged her 
loads on the pit brow. Tiggem was a kindly man, but 
he was a Lancashire coal miner. A long way back 
in his brain there was a vague thought that perhaps 
Mary Ellen should not be doing this. But women always 
had done it. That was all he knew. He did not go 
any further. 

Once when it rained heavily and Mary Ellen ploughed 
through the mud of coal dust with her load, Tiggem 
came to her and took off his coat. With an almost 
gentle movement he laid it across her shoulders to 
cover the thin stuff of her shabby blouse. 

“Ere, lass,’ he said, ‘put this o’ thy shoulders. ‘Appen 
it'll keep a bit o’ t’ wet aout.’ 

Mary Ellen stopped, slowly turned her head, and 
looked at him. She took off the coat and handed it 
back. 

‘Keep it thysel’,’ she said. ‘A bit o' rain’ll niver ‘urt 
me. Dost think Ah’m so soft Ah’ve got to tek thy coat 
to keep me dry?’ 

Then she threw herself against the harness and hauled 
on. 

IV 

It was at Carr Mill that Mary Ellen met Tom Sharp. 
Carr Mill was— well, Carr Mill was just Carr Mill. 
Everybody knew it. There were trees there. There 
were seas of waving bluebells. Mary Ellen used to 
throw herself into them and lie there, a dark spot in 
the blue beauty. There was a stream, too, at Carr 
Mill; a rippling, rushing stream full of ‘tiddlers’ and 
‘chotheads’ that the boys caught with a bent pin and 
a worm on the end of a thread line. Mary Ellen once 
took tiddlers home in a glass jar, only to have Lizzi- 
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buth throw them out wriggling into the court. Mary 
Ellen never forgot how Lizzibuth held her by the arm 
until the tiddlers wriggled themselves to death on the 
cobbles. 

On one side of the stream at Carr Mill were meadows 
that were beautiful for picnicking. On the other side 
was the wood, a marvelous place to roam and imagine 
one was in the wilds of Canada or Africa or some other 
place where one would never go. 

Like all of her people, Mary Ellen loved the earth. 
She did not know why. She did not know it was the 
real reason her countrymen had gone to war repeatedly 
and piled themselves up in heaps of dead on a foreign 
soil. She knew it was Heaven to lie in the grass near 
the stream at Carr Mill and listen to the rushing of the 
water and watch the swift-shooting swallows. 

Tom Sharp, short and dark, with a streak of Norman 
blood in his veins from a thousand years ago, smiled 
at her one day as she gathered bluebells in the wood. 
Tom was really as much of a peasant as England can 
boast to-day. He could understand why a girl should 
want to gather bluebells, even though he worked under 
the ground at Green’s Colliery. 

‘They're nahce, are they not?’ he asked. 

She flushed, and bent down for more bluebells. 

‘Aay, they are,’ she conceded. 

It was the first time she ever had spoken to man 
like that—a man who just walked up to her. But 
she thought he did not look as if he meant anything 
wrong. 

‘Wouldst Iahke me to pick a few?’ he asked. 

‘If you want,’ she answered. 

It was no invitation she voiced in the ungracious 
manner of her country. If he wanted, he could. If he 
did n't, he could go his way. It was quite immaterial. 

He stayed. He picked bluebells with his stubby, 
square-ended fingers. Yet he handled gently the flowers 
with their juicy stems and swaying blooms. In a few 
minutes he gave her an armful, and their hands touched 
in the exchange. 

Then he stood looking at her. She gazed through the 
woods. The light came dimly through the closely set 
trees. 

‘Tha belongs i’ St. ‘Elens?’ he asked. 

‘Aay,’ she answered. 

‘En't Ah seen thee at Green's?’ 

‘Ont’ pit braow,’ she said. 

He nodded. 

‘Ah thowt so,’ he said, and looked through the trees 
as though he sought the same thing she looked for. 
‘Dost coom ‘ere of'en?’ 

‘As of'en as Ah can,’ she burst out. ‘It's lovely.’ 

'En't it, though! His eyes lighted. ‘Doesna tha love it? 
All t' trees an’ water, and these-ere bluebells! There’s 
niver a place onyw’ere that's prettier nor this. Ah live 
reight close by.’ 

‘Does tha?’ She gazed at him with a new interest. 
Imagine living at Carr Mill, right close by this all the 
time! Why, he could see it at night when he came 
home, before he slept and when he awoke! 

He hesitated, and then plunged. 
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“Wouldst Iahke to see mah place?’ he asked, looking 
anxious. ‘Ah could offer thee a cup o’ tay. Ah've an 
owd woman as keeps ‘aouse for me. Aoutside o’ that, 
Ah'‘m all alone.’ 

He made of it a confidential statement, almost a plead- 
ing of loneliness and the expression of a desire to share 
it with someone. Mary Ellen surprised herself and 
went. 

She was glad when she saw the thatched cottage, 
low-studded and whitewashed on the outside. It was 
a beauty. Behind was a chicken coop with a score 
of birds. 

‘Ah made most o’ t’ furniture mysel’,’ he said. ‘Per’aps 
it's none so much, but —’ 

"W'y it's lovely,’ said Mary Ellen. ‘Ah niver seen 
such nahce cheers. An’ that table! It must a ta’en 
a sight o’ tahme to do that.’ 

Vv 

That was how they met. After that, a visit to Carr 
Mill meant a visit to Tom's, with tea and buns or bread 
and marmalade. Carr Mill took on something new. It 
seemed to Mary Ellen that it belonged to her now. 
She had a distinct share in it. Soon it became noised 
about that she and Tom were ‘gooin’ together,’ although 
she never spoke of him. 

When the cold weather approached, he asked her to 
marry him. Perhaps it was because it was getting 
cold and he knew that winter would lessen the fre- 
quency of her visits. 

"Mary Ellen,’ he said, ‘Ah do love thee very much. 
Tha's coom to mean such a lot, Ah don't know naow 





as Ah can’ get along withaout thee. Wilt chuck that 
job on t' pit braow and coom ‘ere as mah wahfe?’ 

It was just as simple as that, and Mary Ellen liked 
it. Rhetoric would have been out of place with him. 
She expected no profusion of protestations from him. 
He would state his case and then abide by the decision 
like a man. 

She made it very quickly. She looked out of the 
window for just a minute, and the last thing she saw 
before she turned her face to his was a branch of 
the rambler roses that grew on the side of the house. 

‘Ah will, Tom,’ she said, ‘an’ be glad to. Ah thank 
ye for askin’ me, an’ Ah'll try to make thee a good 
wahfe.’ 

Tom rose, bent over, and kissed her forehead. 

She was very much surprised when he dropped to 
his knees at her feet. Lancashire men in her ken did 
not kneel to their women. 

‘Lass,’ he said, ‘tha’s made me very ‘appy. Wilt 
set weddin’ date for as soon as thy can? Ah’m a bit 
‘ungry for thee.’ 

Mary Ellen's eyes glistened. She took his face be- 
tween her hands, and for the first time in her life she 
felt the love of a man’s lips. There was a gentleness 
about it that moved her heart. 

‘Tom,’ she said, ‘tha’s th’ only person i’ all t’ world 
that iver was ungry for me. If tha wants, Ah’'ll marry 
thee noaw — this minute. 

That was how Mary Ellen came to be married off the 
pit brow. 


Copyright, 1934, by the Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 





' Consider this story from the point of view of plot, 
and observe that there is nothing unusual or intricate in 
its development. Hundreds of stories have been dev- 
eloped on this same plot pattern, but it takes an ac- 
complished writer, as Mr. James S. Hart proves him- 
self to be, to enhance the value of such work to the 
point of its being distinctive. Let us see how this is 
accomplished. 

The author immediately captures our attention in the 
first sentence by staging a situation and suggesting an 
exotic setting. After our interest has been piqued by 
the introductory sentence, we are shown a setting which 
is anything but commonplace. We are then given a 
glimpse of the characters in general by the dialect 
they use. It may be argued by some that the dialect 
is a bit “thick” and difficult to read. Notice, however, 
that the dialect seems to grow upon the reader. Be- 
cause of its quaint flavor and appealing interest, the 
reader soon finds himself reading it with decided relish 
and little difficulty. The author uses an excellent sense 
of balance in distributing his dialect throughout the 
story. A story done almost entirely in this dialect 
would probably prove tiresome, but in this case the 
simple and direct narrative style is of just the right 
proportion to accomplish the desired effect. 

Mr. Hart has given us a likable character. Mary 


Ellen as a child demands our sympathetic interest, and 
we find it a pleasure to follow her through the story. 
She is handled with a great deal of restraint, other- 
wise she would appear too sentimental to be the 
delightful person that Mr. Hart has made her. Observe 
the little, unusual things which have gone into the 
making of this character. Instead of creating a morbid, 
mood, there is a definite spirit of gayety pervading the 
work. The author has accomplished this by: Mary's 
playing at night, waiting for the other children to come 
out; her day at the Sunday School picnic; her happy 
memories afterward — "it was a glorious day of rem- 
embrance.” And by dropping in slight hints all through 
the story to show that Mary Ellen's own strong character 
has kept her from being a brow-beaten and repressed 
little creature. 

The author makes sure that the reader does not 
question the consistency of any of his characters. Anti- 
cipating that this might occur in several instances, he 
very cleverly builds devices to overcome such criticism. 
Would it appear convincing if Lizzibuth permitted Mary 
Ellen to go to the picnic? Observe that the author 
gives two reasons to account for the permission. Later 
in the story it is explained why the ground and things 
of the ground have such an attraction for Mary Ellen. 

— ELLIOTT BLACKISTON of the Dutch Uncle 
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Author and Publisher 


By DOROTHY TEALL 


Formerly Editor with Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 


HEN I heard, three years ago, that a 

friend of mine had arranged for the 
publication of a book, I was delighted. 
This project had been in his mind for ten 
years, and it was splendid to think that 
the fall would bring it to completion. I 
happened to know that spring delivery of 
the manuscript was called for in his con- 
tract, and that should mean publication the 
next season. But no—a waiting world was 
not to be satisfied so quickly. "I have a 
great deal of work still to do on it,” he told 
me; “it may take me another year to finish 
it.” That contractual date, though? “Oh,” he 
said, ‘that does n't mean anything, of course. 
Everyone knows such things in a publisher's 
contract are just matters of form.” 

In this day of industrial rationalization, 
economic planning, and code-making, it is 
unfortunate that no review has been made of 
the relations of authors and publishers. The 
Authors’ League gives thought to royalty 
rates, book-club sales, and so on, but there 
are more intimate, I might say more profes- 
sionally important, aspects that are sadly 
neglected all around. Some publishers have 
compiled leaflet style-manuals which are not 
only used by their office editors and by their 
printers’ readers but given out to their 
authors. A prefatory note covering such 
matters as contractual provisions for date of 
delivery and word-count should be a valu- 
able addition, for they will bear some ex- 
plaining. 

Both author and publisher may lose money 
through a misunderstanding about the date 
of delivery for a manuscript. An efficient 
sales force, counting on this date, may begin 
laying plans for marketing that cannot be 
carried out if the author does not take his 
obligation seriously. Suppose the author I 
have quoted had respected the “matter of 
form” enough to deliver, say, a chapter of 
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manuscript to be set up for a dummy for the 
salesmen. The sales force would certainly 
be justified in thinking that the whole manu- 
script could not be far behind. They might 
conceivably sell the retailers on the book 
each fall and spring till it was at last ready, 
with interest dwindling from season to sea- 
son. 

This horrible example may not be typical; 
yet anyone who has to do with publishing 
or the book trade must have met with cases 
like it only too often. The irresponsibility of 
genius is proverbial. A Dostoievsky who 
habitually overrates his ability to turn out 
copy on time, a Balzac who eats up his 
royalties in changes in type, an Anatole 
France who composes better with printer's 
proofs and scissors than with pen and paper, 
these instances are as extreme as they are 
familiar. Nor does every reader assume that 
a publisher would not put out a book like 
Mother India” without verifying each separ- 
ate statement in it. All authors do some cor- 
recting in proof; most authors do enough of 
it to run up a charge against their royalty 
accounts; and publishers take the trouble to 
form a fairly accurate estimate of a new 
writer's reliability in statements of fact. But 
these leave debatable ground. 

The root trouble is perhaps American 
commercial hero-worship. Until he is ac- 
cepted for publication no writer is impres- 
sive — but give him a contract and he be- 
comes the publisher's white-headed boy. 
The defence that is accorded to him, at least 
to his face, tends to confuse him about simple 
matters of his own profit. If the whole organi- 
zation of my friend's publishers had been as 
efficient as its sales force, might he not well 
have been warned that the contractual date 
was something more than a formality? Who 
knows how many sales he has lost because 
he was not warned? 
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An example of another kind of difficulty 
- precipitated by failure to fulfill contractual 
provisos literally was a book sent to the 
printer in installments, so that the publisher 
had to take the author’s word for it that the 
word-count was the same as that called for 
in the contract. On the basis of this figure, 
all the publisher's calculations were made 
for turning out a book that could be sold at 
a certain retail price. When a table of con- 
tents was given to the publisher a check-up 
against proofs already in hand showed that 
half the total number of chapters was already 
set up, but the word-count for this material 
greatly exceeded half of the contractual 
figure. In consequence the author had to cut 
out a good deal of matter that was already 
in type, thereby increasing quite unproduc- 
tively the cost of composition, and later 
chapters also had to be cut. The propor- 
tions of the work, it is fair to say, were dis- 
torted in the process. 

How often authors damage the chances of 
their books by not interpreting “delivery of 
manuscript” literally: “complete manuscript!” 
The importance of having all “front” or in- 
troductory matter and all supplementary or 
appendix material assembled with the body 
of the book is frequently lost sight of, though 
its advantages should be plain. If a pub- 
lisher's manufacturing department does not 
know that a given book is to contain lengthy 
appendices which for some reason the author 
cannot well complete before his text is in 
type, the designer may lay out the book in 
a type so large that two additional pages will 
make an extra form and so increase the cost 
of paper presswork and raise the retail price 
unduly. Occasionally the composition order 
that is made out for the printer when a manu- 
script is sent to him can be revised between 
the stage of galley proofs and that of pages 
so as to reduce the total number of pages 
slightly by increasing the number of lines on 
each page. Here no extra expense is in- 
volved; yet such devices are better not relied 





on, for they are responsible for a good many 
unsightly-looking books. Even one extra 
line on a page may disturb the harmony of 
margins which the designer attempts to 
establish when he plans his layout. Simi- 
larly, for the designer to be unaware, at the 
outset, of the total amount of front matter 
— the intended inclusion of a dedication and 
note of acknowledgment, for example — may 
cause some loss of harmony to his whole 
scheme. 

One of the most careful publishers in New 
York recently lavished tremendous care on 
checking up statements of fact and spellings 
of personal and place-names in a book with 
a geographical bias, the promising work of 
a new writer. At least two sets of eagle 
eyes scanned the manuscript and proofs; yet 
on the very last proofs it was discovered 
that a certain Cape of Desolation referred to 
in the text appeared in a map as Cape of 
Isolation. Had the maps been ready at the 
same time as the manuscript, it is probable 
that the office editor who combed the text 
would have noticed the error before the line- 
cut of the map was made. But time was 
pressing, and the maps were only being 
drawn as the printer was turning out galley 
proofs. The draughtsman had no ortho- 
graphic sense and little more geographical 
awareness. Human fallibility will manage 
to slip little errors like that into the most 
carefully prepared of first editions. But for 
one error that may pay for itself by even- 
tually helping to identify a collector's item 
there are dozens that serve no purpose 
whatever except to produce in the book- 
buyer an uneasy feeling— not necessarily 
conscious but possibly all the more injuri- 
ous to the book trade because of that — that 
the manufacture of books is less sensibly 
standardized than boot-making. Books differ 
from each other, but so, to a degree, do boots. 
Many of the lapses in our books are no more 
intelligent than it would be to put on the 
counter a pair of sixes marked as nines. 
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The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 


T seems fitting at this point in our discus- 

sion of technicalities and various prob- 
lems pertaining to the short story to pause 
and subject ourselves to a little personal 
stock-taking. The question has, without a 
doubt, entered our minds at one time or 
another, “Just what must I be to become a 
writer?’’ We would like to know every es- 
sential necessary to successful authorship, 
and in what degree we possess those es- 
sentials. Before this question can be answ- 
ered satisfactorily, we must divide writers 
and potential writers into two distinct classes. 
At this point, you must be the judge and try 
to discover into which class you belong. 

Let us call the first class, for the sake of 
convenience, the Literary Class. Into this 
class come the fortunate few who have an 
Intelligence Quotient of 140 or over, and who, 
psychology tells us (because of the 140 I. Q.) 
are geniuses. Let us not take this rating too 
seriously. Accordingly, the person with an 
I. Q. of 139 would be barred from the genius 
class and in reality he might excel the cata- 
logued genius. When the word genius is 
used in this article, it is meant to imply the 
person of superior intellect. 

These people have in most cases come 
from intelligent and above-normal parents 
and have with all probability known an 
environment conducive to literature. There 
are also the geniuses who have been born 
of just-average parents but these cases are 
not numerous. In no event does the person 
of superior intellect spring from parents who 
are morons or mental defectives. Therefore, 
the genius, because of favorable heredity 
and environment — particularly heredity — 
naturally chooses (when called into the writ- 
ing profession) the Literary Class; he begins 
writing with much in his favor; he is that 
person about whom it can be said, ‘He has 
natural writing ability.” He does things 
intuitively. He is inspired by a power that 
seem greater than himself. It follows natur- 
ally that he does the right thing in the right 
way. He has mental poise and emotional 
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balance. He possesses an innate sense of 
values, as well as a critical sense which 
tells him what to accept and what to reject. 
He has faith in himself, but not a conceit so 
blind that he discards all criticism. He has 
initiative, the power of creation, originality, 
but even he, to attain proficiency in short’ 
story writing, must master the technicalities. 
Because of his superior intellect he may learn 
the fundamentals of writing with so little 
effort that he scarcely realizes he is learn- 
ing them. He does, however, follow a con- 
sistent form, either a form that has been re- 
cognized or one of his own. 

Accomplished writers do observe the tech- 
nicalities of form, whether they are James 
Joyces or Harriet Beecher Stowes, Thomas 
Hardys or Anatole Frances, Homers, Shake- 
speasre or Prousts. We have with us in the 
present day young unrecognized writers who 
erroneously believe that to observe techni- 
calities is to forfeit all claim to originality. 
“I'm simply going to write,’’ these youngsters 
tell us. ‘Mine is a creative art; I can't be 
bothered with rules, forms and fundamen- 
tals.” Would it not sound ridiculous if the 
musician made a similar remark about ‘his 
music? "I’m just going to play; I’m not go- 
ing to bother to learn.” 

We have only to analyze the works of 
successful authors and writers of short stories 
to satisfy ourselves that they do observe the 
rules and employ them in their works. Has 
it been an effort for them to learn these rules 
or do they use them intuitively? Obviously, 
the question must remain unanswered. 

Let us now consider those people who 
have or have not the environmental and 
hereditary background of the geniuses, but 
who look upon writing conventionally and 
from a commercial point of view. Again, for 
convenience sake, we will call this group the 
Conventional Class. They are those who 
write novels with the chief hope that they 
will be on the best-seller lists, who aim their 
short stories at the general and popular 
magazines. Writing, to the Conventional 
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Class, is a business, a truly worth while and 
legitimate business, for it fills a definite need. 
These people are, above all else, craftsmen, 
and they are willing and anxious to benefit 
by knowledge that will help them to perfect 
their craft. They know a reward is waiting 
for them, a lucrative and satisfying reward. 
This class, in addition to learning the actual 
fundamentals of writing, must learn the con- 
ventional pattern that is required by the 
various magazines. 

Writers who belong to the Literary Class, 
learn form. 

Writers who belong to the Conventional 
Class, Iearn form plus pattern. 

Those who write the literary story, submit 
their work to the magazines known as the 
Quality Group. Those who write the con- 
ventional story, submit their work to the gen- 
eral group, also called the popular maga- 
zines; or, in the writer's parlance, the slicks 
and the pulps. 

The quality magazines, with a very few 
exceptions, pay poorly. The popular maga- 
zines have a wide range of prices, those of 
the higher type paying rates greatly exceed- 
ing the quality group. It is with the first- 
rate slick paper magazines that the writer 
is able to make a substantial income. 

We will make two definite distinctions be- 
tween the writers of the Literary Group and 
the writers of the Conventional Group. First, 
those of the Literary Group have more in 
their favor at the outset. This, as has been 
mentioned before, does not mean they ignore 
technicalities, but that they learn the tech- 
nicalities with less effort, even to the extent 
of its appearing that they know them intui- 
tively. Second, those of the Literary Group 
do not pattern their material to fit the require- 
ments of conventional formulae. 

Regardless of the group to which a writer 
chooses to associate himself, he must possess 
more than the mere desire to write. If he 
is to become either a quality writer or a pulp 
paper writer, he must prepare for the profes- 
sion he has chosen. Preparation means more 
than reading stories in magazines and say- 
ing to one’s self, ‘Oh, I can write as well 
as that!” 





Let us, at this point, ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing questions: 

"Is my academic background sufficiently 
adequate to enable me to write short stories?” 

(We really want to know by this question 
if our actual schooling has prepared us in 
the fundamentals of grammar and the writ- 
ing of good English. It does not necessarily 
follow that we have to be college graduates, 
nor, for that matter, ever attended a college. 
There are people in the present day who 
never even went to high school and are 
making substantial incomes as short story 
writers. It seems logical to believe, however, 
that they were their own teachers and spared 
no energy in securing for themselves all that 
they discovered they lacked.) 

“Have I imagination?” 

(Our immediate answer to this question is 
likely to be, “Of course I have imagination.” 
Every one believes he has imagination, and 
he has, after a fashion. But has he the keen, 
unusual imagination of the story writer? As 
writers, we are concerned with the imagina- 
tion that creates, that builds, that speaks of 
things distinctive. If we find ourselves evolv- 
ing, without a great deal of effort, unusual 
and outstanding plots, we can truthfully say 
that we have imagination. If, however, we 
belong to that class which says, ‘’My trouble 
seems to be that I am weak on plots,” then 
our imagination is at fault, and in consequ- 
ence, we must realize this and work doubly 
hard on plot construction.) 

“Can I dicipline myself to write more than 
I talk about writing?” 

(So many of us are inclined to tell our 
friends all about our writing aspirations, our 
problems, and about unappreciative editors. 
In all cases we would probably save our- 
selves a lot of future embarrassment and our 
friends a lot of boredom if we kept these 
thoughts to ourselves until we had really ac- 
complished something. We could use this 
time to better advantage if we gave it over 
to writing. Usually, we write too little. We 
can never hope to make a worth while ac- 
complishment until we have diciplined our- 
selves to writing daily. Regardless if we 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Manavelins 


Tracy’s Book Store in New London takes this month's 
prize for the following item from their recent cata- 
logue; ‘Having listed certain titles under the headings 
of Erotica, Esoterica, etc., Tracy’s Book Store now casts 
aside the veil and comes boldly out in the open with a 
department of 


DIRTY BOOKS 


"701. The Field Book of Manures: or The American 
Muck Book. By D. J. Browne, N. Y., 1858:" 
- 


The foolish Questions Department offers this, from a 
Los Angeles branch library, by way of the Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians: The customer asks brightly ‘Have 
you James Joyce’s ‘Useless’?”’ 

* 

But the most preposterous statement (Harriet Monroe 
and nine others told us about it) we have seen in print 
in a long time was the one in this column last month 
which, because of some curious mental hitch, made 
Edwin Arlington Robinson ninety years old at his death. 
Of course “Three score years and ten,” the Biblical span, 
was intended. Incidentally, Macmillan will publish 
posthumously Robinson’s “King Jasper” early this 
autumn. May it do as well as “Tristram,” of which 
75,000 copies were sold. 

® 

Father Coughlin seems to have a new rival. Early 
in May Harper's published "A Better Economic Order” 
by Rt. Rev. Mgr. John A. Ryan, endorsed by Cardinal 
Hayes. Father Ryan, who is Director of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, criticizes the present order 
and the new Deal, but from a firmer ground than 
Father Coughlin. The initials, Mgr., stand for Monsignor, 
not manager, though certain tendencies in the writing 
might lead one to wonder. 

* 

The fall list from Random House shows Morley Cal- 
laghan's "They Shall Inherit the Earth,” sixth of the 
Callahan novels. Of course the author is quoted as 
considering this by far his most important work. Pub- 
lishers love that phrase. But it will probably be great 
good reading; for nine years consecutively O’Brien has 
chosen a Callaghan story for his ‘Best’ book. 

* 


Here is the stupidest book note of the month: in 
speaking of "The Circus of Dr. Lao,” Viking announces 
this rare sentence: ‘The publishers report that no one to 
date has been able to discover what the book means — 
or if it means anything at all." How does Viking pick 
‘em? By the color of the author's eyes? 

& 

"The Grass Grows Green” has been doing pretty 
well, so Hortense Lion cashed her first royalty cheque 
and blew herself to a new portable. The publishers 
then blew her to a party, the night of publication. To 
start the tippling someone toasted: ‘May the grass grow 
greenbacks!"’ Commercial lot, these writers. 
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Alfred H. Holt, Williamstown, Massachusetts, is writ- 
ing a book for Crowell on ‘The Origin and History of 
Familiar Expressions. Any bon mot you or your fellow- 
townsman really started would be of interest to him. 

* 

Not long ago the Federals swooped down on a 
stately Rhode Island mansion and found the spoor of 
many thugs — loot, arms and ammunition, and the com- 
forts of life. Beside the private plush chair of the leader 
they found Courtney Riley Cooper's “Ten Thousand 
Public Enemies;"’ Rettich, the leader, is named as one 
of them. Vain people, criminals; and ten thousand 
copies makes a good start for any book. 

a 

In the last decade no end of good authors have risen 
south of the Mason Dixon line. Prominent in this group 
is Erskine Caldwell. His ‘Kneel to the Rising Sun” 
caused a flutter when it appeared in Scribners some 
months back, and now Viking will bring out a collection 
of short stories by Caldwell of which this is the title 
tale. Just to squeeze the orange dry, the story is being 
inflated to play-length and Broadway expects it some- 
time in the fall. “Kneel to the Rising Son!” 

a 

James Hilton's “Good-bye, Mr. Chips” was presented 
(dramatized, not read) over the radio this spring for the 
second time. Radio listeners want action and won't 
be read aloud to. Script-writers take notice. 

+ 

Something reminding us of Punch’s Little-Known 
Organizations cortoons of Life’s meetings of the Sceptics’ 
Society is to be found in the Lothrop account of how 
they choose the cover stock for Alice Foote MacDougall’s 
Cook Book. Figuring that the volume would run the 
gamut of many kitchens (go to the head of the class, 
boys) they fussed about with raw eggs, jam, lemon 
juice, tea, coffee, and good hard liquor. To do the 
job right they should have brought in one fresh bride 
and allowed her to try the recipes. If the perspiration 
did n't damage the stock then it would pass. 

6 

A small plum from the many in former Governor Pol- 
lard's ‘'Connotary: Definitions Not Found in Dictionaries” 
(Crowell) — "Political Bedfellows are those who like the 
same bunk.” 

e 

Cabell, the one who dropped James long after he 
branched out as an author, is about to bear fruit again 
with “A Sylvan Interlude,” McBride’s fall list . .. 
Samuel Rogers forsakes his beloved Grove to work on 
a new one in France... S. S. Van Dine goes in for 
the bang-tails in his forthcoming ‘‘Garden Murder Case,” 
another fall probability (Scribners) . . . James W. Linn, 
professor of English and of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is steeped in the task of batting out 
Jane Addams’ biography; the announcement appeared 
just before Miss Addams’ death. She was Professor 
Linn’s aunt. 

2 

In New York's Bronx Park Zoo you may find a man- 
drill left there by Baroness Katherina Dombrowski, 
author of “Land of Women” (Little, Brown). A mandrill 
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is a particularly ferocious, absurd-looking, and obtuse 

kind of baboon. The Baroness doesn’t say how she 

came by this mandrill; but she will have nothing to 

do with dogs “whereas I always had the lovliest and 

best horses.” For an apartment in town a horse is 

rather difficult, of course, and in time even a mandrill. 
. 


The various Writers’ Conferences are getting under 
way now, and it is time to make summer plans. The 
Rocky Mountain Conference at Boulder, Colorado, and 
the Bread Loaf (Vermont) announcements are already 
out. Now we have word from Mills College, California, 
of a session for writers of six weeks beginning June 24. 
The usual courses in the short story, verse, articles, 
juveniles, etc., are offered. Gertrude Atherton is one 
of those assisting. 

- 


Viking is reissuing Franz Werfel’s pre-Musa Dagh 
novel, “The Pascarella Family.” It has been demon- 
strated that this is good policy, for an excellent book 
may die in dismal fashion. There was “Lost Horizon,” 
for instance, which surely deserved every word of 
praise so belatedly heaped upon it; yet not until Mr. 
Chips put James Hilton’s name across the literary sky 
did it reach its real audience. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the Pascarella Family can come back 
to life; a second chance does not necessarily spell 
success. 

” 


Best-Sellers as we go to press: Green Light; Of Time 
and the River; Come and Get It; Time out of Mind; Lost 
Horizon; Good-Bye, Mr. Chips; Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh; Heaven's My Destination; ten novels that have 
stayed there quite awhile, mostly. Non-Fiction: Francis 
the First; While Rome Burns; Personal History; Rats, 
Lice, and History; Culbertson’s New Contract. In April 
568 new books were published and 150 new editions, 
23% increase over 1934. 


The book clubs are going in for war books on a 
steady diet these days. As if past history had proved 
that tales of war are good choices (Sgt. Grischa, All 
Quiet, etc.,) Book-of-the-Month has Walter Millis’ “Road 
to War” for May and Humphrey Cobb’s “Paths of 
Glory” for June. 

* 


The main awards in the Pulitzer prize group went 
to Josephine Johnson and Zoe Akins. The latter drama- 
tized Edith Wharton's novel, ‘The Old Maid,” and her 
thousand-dollar prize was begrudged by many a critic. 
But the same amount went to Miss Johnson for “Now 
in November,” and not a murmer of disapproval has 
been heard around here. 

* 


Our good friend and contemporary the Saturday 
Review has abandoned its old format similar to the 
tabloid newspapers and has adopted one very much 
like our own, an inch bigger each way, or so, and 
three columns of print. People like it more, if anything. 


Movie forecasts: Jalna, with Peggy Wood, and John 
Buchan's “The Thirty-Nine Steps.” This last ought to 
pack them in across the border where Buchan becomes 
the King’s representitive shortly. "Man of Aran” started 
as a film, and a superb piece it was; it was voted the 
best produced throughout the world in 1934, and now 
it is to be made into a book by Pat Mullen, Aran-born. 
Sir James Barrie is writing a play for Bergner (which 
will probably be made into a movie too) and this is 
our vote for the perfect combination. 

a 


A shift in New York publishing ranks now finds 
Clifton Fadiman devoting full time to his writing (includ- 
ing the New Yorker book column) and his place with 
Simon and Schuster taken by Quincy Howe, formerly 
editor of The Living Age. This last post will be filled 
by Varien Fry, one of the founders of the late lamented 
Hound and Horn. Quincy Howe should not be confused 
with Wallis E. (Pete) Howe, Jr., who has also just 
changed jobs: from book advertising manager of the 
Atlantic Monthly to ditto for the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Edmund Ware is one of Lothrop’s best authors. When 
the publishing house asked for his academic record they 
received the surprise of their lives. “At five I was 
expelled from the Plantsville Kindergarten,” says he. 
“I don't remember why.” Six schools and eight col- 
leges received, disgorged this wayward scholar. He 
has no degrees, diplomas, or other certificates, but few 
that have can match his record of publication. He 
started as a reporter on the Boston American, and right 
off the bat they sent him down to the United Fruit 
office to find out if ‘Yes, We Have No Bananas” (then 
prevalent) had anything to do with the high price of 
plantains. 

oa 


Twenty-five hundred dollars in prizes will be paid by 
The Modern Screen for answers to the question “What 
is the greatest moment in this great story (Musa Dagh) 
and why? “"Werfel’s novel goes into production 
(M. G. M.) at this time and this is all part of the ballyhoo. 
There are a hundred prizes in all, from five to a thous- 
and smackers. The film of the Forty Days will be out 
some time in the autumn. 


Ernest Greenwood has written a book for Appleton- 
Century called ‘Spenders All.” Maybe you ‘ve heard of 
it. The facts are pretty startling. Thirty percent of 
food costs, for instance, goes to the government in 
taxes; twenty-five percent of the cost of a car; in 
nine years, seven hundred million to the government 
in taxes on life insurance; twenty billion a year to 
government employees, and so forth. Soak the rich? A 
better motto would be “Cut out the superfluous govern- 
ment.” As it is, everyone is being soaked, every nickle 
spent is nicked by Uncle Sam, by the state and by 
the municipality. We're a hundred million tazpaying 
fools. 








Winning a By-Line 


By GUILES DAVENPORT 


the last issue of The Writer I outlined 
| ete the general situation in which the 
cub reporter finds himself in his professional 
debut. I indicated that he could not hope 
to succeed in journalism, whatever his liter- 
ary talents or the scope of his creative imag- 
ination, unless he possessed that not-so-mys- 
tic-as-it-sounds ‘nose for news.’ I further 
stated that once he demonstrated that cap- 
acity, his opportunities for individual writing 
and personal interpretation of men and 
events would be increased. It is hardly 
necessary to add that he earns more money 
and wears out less shoe-leather as a feature 
writer than as a mere reporter. 

The good feature man is the darling of 
the editorial eye for two reasons. First, he 
knows not only how to develop a story, to 
break it up into its numerous elements, to 
bestow the proper emphasis upon its news- 
worthy features, but how to ‘make’ stories 
grow from the seed of a news event and to 
cause them to flourish under the stimulus of 
his imagination, curiosity, and energy. 
Second, he knows how to write. 

Very well, I'll admit that you know how to 
write and that you have been told by your 
editor that you may do a feature now and 
then, IF you dig it up yourself. No assign- 
ments yet, and your routine still a daily grind 
of legging it from hotel to dock to police 
headquarters; “But,” he informs you sardoni- 
cally, “If you come across something hot, 
give me five hundred words on it—and it 
had better be good!” Off you go, eyes 
peeled, ears twisting, and the ‘afflatus scri- 
bendi’ soughing in your breast like a nor’- 
easter. Remember, you are to make your 
own stories. Herewith, I submit excerpts 
from three of the ‘made’ type of feature story. 
All come from recent issues of Boston and 
New York papers. 


l. Harvard men see many strange sights during 
their school years, but 100 residents of Eliot House 
voted that the strangest of them all roused them 


willingly from scholastic moods yesterday afternoon. 

A girl whom some student poet later described 
as a nymph of the Charles River appeared in the 
middle of the greensward of the House court and 
kicked off her shoes and stockings. Then she 
twirled into a dance mildly reminiscent of the fervent 
offerings of Isadora Duncan. 

Harvard men lost their indifference, and there- 
by the dancer. They began to cheer. Theodore 
Spencer, tutor of Eliot House, heard the tumult, 
gazed frowningly upon the sprite and shooed her 
away, amid boos. She left in the direction of 
Radcliffe. 

(Terse, humorous and newsworthy. If the 
girl had been arrested for trespassing it 
would have been a news story and not a 
‘made’ feature. The whip cracks in the fin- 
ale and the chap who dug it up did a good 
job even if it is not perfectly written.) 

2. Albert Johnson, whose name is synonymous 

with the best in modern stage designs, says that 

the artist of the future will be the reigning genius 
who will control every branch of production. He 

came desperately near etc, etc. . . 

(Not necessarily an important feature but 
capable of much development. Mr. Johnson 
is an important person in his field and the 
writer apparently encouraged him to say 
something of interest to many readers. The 
story reads as if it had been canned in the 
theatre office, but it’s a feature nevertheless 
and. demonstrates the fact that visiting cele- 
brities are always good for at least one 
story). 

3. Loan sharks are on the run all over the country. 

They are “vanishing like dew before the morning 

sun,” Federal officials revealed today. The answer 


is the little-publicized federal credit union system 
etc. etc. . 


(Here is an excellent feature. The writer 
probably covers the Federal Office Building 
and made a legitimate feature out of what, 
obviously, was not to be released by the 
chary Feds as a strictly news story). 

You will note in the above examples that 
I have concerned myself largely with the 
essential facts that each represents the 
normal instinct of the writer to uncover fea- 
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ture items worthy of publication. Only the 
last won a by-line and was syndicated. 

Now we will consider the assignment fea- 
ture, by which I mean that the writer was 
probably assigned to handle the purely news 
aspects of the story and in addition thereto, 
chose to do a neat feature . 

l. The sporting blood of the Danes came to the 

fire as Count Haughwitz-Reventlow, arriving on the 

Bremen, met the questions of a small army of re- 

porters with cash bets that he would not marry 

Princess Barbara Hutton Mdivani— or anybody else 

— within a year... 

(Here is hot stuff. The story was syndi- 
cated in all but the most conservative Met- 
ropolitan papers. It is the obvious news tale 
made into an excellent and readable feature 
—a thousand words of it. Sensational, of 
course, but not lurid. It is probably the work 
of a good reporter who wanted some extra 
cash and so, his straight story done, he 
turned out the above). 

2. Changes in the behaviour pattern of criminals 

following a reduction in the pressure on their brains 

by withdrawing spinal fluid and replacing it with 
air was reported to the American College of Sur- 
geons today at its annual convention. .. 

(A superior scientific feature capable of 
elaboration for all types of newspapers and 
publications. It did not run side by side with 
the news-story stating that ‘3000 leading sur- 
geons meet to discuss professional prob- 
lems’ and in which the above contribution 
was suggested yet it represents the work of 
the reporter who saw something more than 
an assemblage of medical men and who 
thus demonstrated his ability to interpret 
scientific progress in a manner satisfactory 
to a profession chary of dilettante observers. 
It ran for a column and a half). 

3. Southern melodies rang through the Metropolitan 

Opera House and the stage was bright with clus- 

tered magnolia blossoms last night as leaders of 

New York's musical and genealogical aristocracies 

united to re-enact a romance of Louisiana at the 

third annual Opera Ball, presented to raise funds 
for the continuance of grand opera in this city next 
season. 

(As a news and society and musical item 
this event was given no less than fifteen col- 
umns in the New York Herald Tribune. The 
man who did the above story was obviously 


a ‘color’ man, one who could breathe into 
his story the atmosphere which pervaded the 
Opera House on a gala night. He was less 
concerned with names than lights and 
laughter and song, the esprit of a spectacle). 
4. After a year’s campaign by the embattled house- 
wives of the Lower East Side ghetto, Morris Finkle- 
stein, proprietor of a crockery and glassware store 
at 96 Orchard Street, fell in line yesterday with the 
international Jewish boycott directed against Hitler 
and his policies. Accordingly, Mr. Finklestein has 
placed a sign in his front window which reads: 
"I don’t sell any German goods.” 


(In this instance the alert reporter saw, 
heard, or smelled an incident. The incident 
—the dilemma of a Jewish storekeeper in a 
Jewish community caught with an overload 
of German goods at the time of Hitler’s com- 
ing to power. A predicament, indeed, and 
Mr. Finklestein's efforts to get out of it with- 
out losing money constituted the story. Had 
his customers ransacked his shelves, broken 
windows and raised enough assorted hell 
to bring the police, it would have been a 
news-story because it would have wound up 
in the police court. But that isn't the way 
it happened and so—a good reporter got 
a good story). 

Personality features are many and varied. 
This is because people make the headlines. 
The actress in the process of divorcing a 
husband winds up in a news:-story; the heart 
throb in the background constitutes the fea- 
ture. The author who sues his publisher 
falls into the hands of the court reporter but 
when he comes back home after a round- 
the-world tour with a snappy incident to 
report, the ship-news man (who is always a 
feature-writer) shakes him down for this: 

Frank Lucius Packard, who deserted the field of 
engineering for which he was trained, to write 
novels and who has sold 3,000,000 copies of his 
four books glorifying the exploits of Jimmy Dale as 

a gentleman detective, visited New York today 

for the first time since returning to his home in 

Lachine, Quebec from China, where he has been 

gathering details for yet another piece of fiction. 

Mr. Packard, who is fifty eight years old and. . 

(Here we learn what Mr. Packard has to 
say about the night life in Shanghai). 

The prize fighter — and does he yearn for 
the spotlight? —seldom gets beyond the 


eee! 











sports section. Yet in that section he is 
always sure of action, and the consistency 
and variety of his appearance therein usu- 
ally depends upon his personality, his color. 
You won't get him into the news-sections 
unless he involves himself in an extra-pro- 
fessional scandal or breaks into society as 
did Gene Tunney. A typical sports feature, 
of limited appeal as far as the public is con- 
cerned, but salable to many sports editors, 
is the following: 

Jimmy McLarnin, as Irish as any Celt who ever 
saw the pixies dance on the rolling hills of Galway, 
is n't likely ever to be superstitious again. 


He rode in seat 13 of plane No. 13 first section 
of the Sky Chief... 


The story — well, what has it? An Irish 
ex-champion on the way to attempt to regain 
his crown (he did it, by the way), and known 
for his superstition (or did the reporter just 
quess at that?) rode to battle in Seat 13 in 
Plane No. 13 and added his ebullient self to 
make a total of 13 passengers. That’s the 
story — all of it. 

Now watch out for this next story. It got 
by the editor and there is some excuse for 
it since it might be true. Here it is. 

A report so odd that if it did not come from a 
reliable source we should disregard it, informs an 
amazed world that Katherine Hepbum is about 
to appear as Hamlet. We can only hope devoutly 


that such a preposterous event may never occur, 
for Miss Hepburn’s sake most of all... 


It’s a two to one bet that Miss Hepburn’s 
press-agent let this great ‘secret’ leak out 
but the girl reporter who wrote it got a by- 
line and, perhaps, tea with the glamorous 
Katie when she arrived in New York. It 
is just another bit of evidence in the way 
of ballyhoo which harasses the life of every 
editor. Some of it cannot be ignored but 
when you ‘re interviewing politicians, actors 
and gentlemen of the sporting world, you 
may fall for it and be eternally sorry. The 
safe thing, and this applies particularly to all 
personality features, is to scrutinize as care- 
fully as possible every statement made by 
your subject. Examine it for a grain of dis- 
interestedness, do not accept the practised 
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reticences and coy twitterings of those used 
to the headlines. They may want something 
from you and if you keep your mind on the 
story itself, telling yourself constantly that 
the personality is but an element of it, you 
are less likely to be trapped into giving time 
and space to a mere celebrity-hunter whose 
principle virtue is a brilliant imagination. 

Certain newspapers, notably the Hearst 
and Scripps-Howard chains, who also oper- 
ate syndicates, back every possible news- 
story with from one to a dozen feature stories. 
Often they allow their reporters to ghost- 
write the lurid ‘first hand’ tales of principals 
in crime and scanda? stories. They capture 
dozens of celebrities, even creating them 
when they have something to say, and pub- 
lish their views and experiences. Many an 
alert newspaperman has induced a return- 
ing traveler from lands afar to allow him to 
give the American public the benefit of his 
or her experiences! Such as the adventures 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Sanger in Soviet Rus- 
sia, which by the way are usually well writ- 
ten. A sample by Mrs. Sanger: 

In classrooms at Wellesley College and through 
student discussions, I imbibed the theories of Com- 
munism and became a convert to them. 

I was told that in Russia women had at last be- 
come the equals of men; that they were helping 
to direct all phrases of a gigantic and glamorous 
social reconstruction. . . 

Upon a few seemingly simple rules— 
granted you can write — your success as a 
feature writer depends. Broadly, they may 
be said to be as follows: All prominent per- 
sons (in the news or susceptible to publicity 
because of wealth, position, achievement, 
unusual experiences or contacts, personality, 
etc.) are subject to your professional atten- 
tion. Children, animals, ships, airplanes and 
machines (if unusual in design or applica- 
tion), the tragedies of life other than routine, 
unusual manifestations of Nature, these are 
yours for use so long as you are capable 
of weaving them into a story which will il- 
luminate the imagination of the reader, touch 
his heart or stimulate his curiosity. 

And this is about all of life, is it not? 





An American 
Institution 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 


Director, Henry W. Grady School of Journalism 


4 the popular magazines The Saturday 
Post, because of its tremendous circula- 
tion and multiplicity of advertising pages, in- 
dicating a heterogeneous reading constitu- 
ency of varied tastes, holds a unique posi- 
tion in the magazine world. That the editors 
of this magazine have hit upon an editorial 
key-note that will satisfy equally the profes- 
sional man and the working girl is borne out 
by a story by the late Ivy Ledbetter Lee, 
New York publicity man for the Rockefeller 
interests. The story may be apocryphal. Mr. 
Lee relates that he asked Jessie L. Lasky, 
the movie producer, how he spent his idle 
time. Mr. Lasky is reported to have replied 
that he spent it reading the Saturday Evening 
Post, in order that he might keep informed 
on the kind of stories Americans like to read 
so that he could produce similar ones on the 
screen. Mr. Lee says he then put the same 
question to George Horace Lorimer, and the 
Post editor replied that he went to the movies 
during his idle time in order that he might 
see the kinds of pictures American people 
attend by the millions and regulate his 
magazine's editorial content accordingly. 

The Saturday Evening Post is the result 
of Cyrus H. K. Curtis's belief that there was 
a field for a magazine which would con- 
tain business stories and business articles, 
truthful and realistic. In excess of a million 
dollars was spent before the Post was made 
a success, but today the periodical seems 
firmly established, being certainly one of the 
country’s strongest magazine properties in a 
financial way. 

The Post has for its slogan, “An American 
Institution.” But just what kind of an institu- 
tion is the Post? Professor Leon Whipple of 
New York University compares this periodi- 
cal to a mirror. But it is not an ordinary 
mirror, because it does more than reflect 


“it creates us. What the Saturday Evening 
Post is, we are,” he explains. “Its advertis- 
ing helps standardize our physical life; its 
text stencils patterns on our minds. . . This 
bulky nickel’s worth of print and pictures is 
a kind of social and emotional common 
denominator of American life.” 

Commenting further on the place of this 
magazine, Professor Whipple writes: ‘Who 
reads the Post? Who looks in the mirror? 
Everybody — high-brow, low-brow, and mez- 
zanine; the hard-boiled business man and the 
soft-boiled leisure woman; the intelligentsia, 
often as a secret vice... 

“The Post is a quintiple enterprise: (1) a 
giant money-making business; (2) a miracle 
of technical publishing; (3) a purveyor of 
entertainment in fiction and amusing articles 
by which it gathers perhaps the largest part 
of its great audience; (4) a supersalesman of 
things through advertising, and so a main 
cog in our modern machine of mass dis- 
tribution; (5) an engine for propaganda in 
favor of American nationalism and the 
present economic system. It is edited with 
brains, dignity, foresight, and an uncanny 
apprehension of what will interest middle 
or better class Americans. Much of its 
content is good, human, readable stuff, not 
profoundly important, but never muck. The 
Post . . . (has) demonstrated that in order to 
get a popular audience you do not have to 
dish up battle, murder, sudden death, crime, 
adultery, et al. It first saw the vision of 
America as a great company of workers, 
busy making of this continent a comfortable, 
healthful, and happy place to live in. It 
has taught us the drama and the splendor 
of the day’s work and given us the thrill 
in giant labors to take the place of the 
thrill of war. We must admire the Post's 
achievements; but we cannot overlook that 
they have their corresponding faults, chief 
of which is that it has lost the human being 
in, the march of progress.” 

H. L. Mencken, who along with others of 
the intelligentsia has poked fun at the Satur- 
day Evening Post, admits that ‘In the Post 
one often discerns an effort to rise above 
the level of shoe-drummer fiction. It is edited 
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by a man who, almost alone among editors 
of the great periodicals of the country, is 
himself a writer of respectable skill. It has 
brought out (after lesser publications un- 
earthed them) a number of authors of very 
solid talents, notably Glass, Lardner, and E. 
W. Howe. It has been extremely hospitable 
to men not immediately comprehensible to 
the mob, for example, Dreiser and Herges- 
heimer. Most of all, it has avoided the 
Barnum-like exploitations of such native 
boshmongers as Crane, Hillis, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and of such exotic mounte- 
banks as D’Annunzio, Hall Caine, and 
Maeterlinck. In brief, the Post is a great deal 
better than even Greenwich Village and the 
Cambridge campus are disposed to admit. 
It is the largest of the literary Hog Islands, 
but it is by no means the worst. Appealing 
primarily to the great masses of right-think- 
ing and unintelligent Americans, it must 
necessarily print a great deal of preposter- 
ous tosh, but it flavors the mess with not a 
few things of a far higher quality, and at its 
worst it is seldom downright idiotic..." 

As for the merit of the artistic work in this 
“American Institution,” this appraisal by 
Frank Crowinshield, editor of Vanity Fair, 
may be taken as coming from one having 
certain qualifications for passing such a 
judgment: “Vanity Fair here takes the op- 
portunity of pointing out that the Saturday 
Evening Post has done more for American 
illustration than any other periodical in the 
history of our country — with the possible 
exception of Punch, in England, more than 
any periodical in any country. It has brought 
a discriminating art to the attention of mil- 
lions of weekly readers—good art—art 
removed from sentimentality or fraud.” 

Mr. Bigelow says that ‘to catalogue the 
makers of the Post fiction would be an invidi- 
ous task. To give a list of fifty or a hundred 
leading writers would mean the omission of 
another fifty or another hundred no less 
worthy and no less popular. A surprisingly 
large proportion of notable works of fiction 
first appeared as serials in the columns of 
the magazine, and the number of hitherto 
obscure young writers it has brought to the 
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notice of the English-reading public is un- 
rivaled.” 

Although it might prove invidious to at- 
tempt a list of the fiction writers of the Post, 
Mr. Bigelow himself mentions Garet Garrett, 
Isaac F. Marcosson, Samuel G. Blythe, and 
Will Payne as outstanding staff writers of 
articles. What these men and others write 
for the Post, he says, “have an importance 
which makes them studied in every chancel- 
lery in Europe, a swell as in the White House 
and the Department of State. More than 
once such contributions have exercised a 
potent influence upon international rela- 
tions.” Correspondents for the Post, says 
Mr. Bigelow, are instructed “to ascertain and 
write the exact truth, uncolored by propa- 
ganda, partisanship or commercial consid- 
erations.” 

Saturday Evening Post fiction, as a rule, 
“has mirrored the present rather than the 
past,’ Mr. Bigelow explains. ‘The old-fash- 
ioned love story has never been dethroned, 
but it has had much competition for popular 
favor. As has been said, novels and short 
stories of business have had a prominent 
place in the fiction department. Politics has 
also been the theme of some of the most 
succesful serials which have appeared in 
the magazine. Stories of the sea, of adven- 
ture, of sport at home and abroad, of art and 
artists, collectors and their finds, of pioneer- 
ing, of struggle, privation, achievement, and 
empire building have appeared by the 
hundreds.” A characteristic of the stories in 
the Post according to Mr. Bigelow, is that 
they are “clean, wholesome stories, fit read- 
ing for a clean and wholesome people.” 

In a letter to the writer, one of the editors 
made the following pertinent observation 
about the Post: ‘’The smallest issue ever pub- 
lished under Mr. Lorimer’s editorship is the 
issue for June 10th, 1899, which was eight 
pages without any covers, and the largest 
was our issue for December 7th, 1929, which 
was 272 pages and covers. . . The best way, 
and we believe the only way, for an outsider 
to get an understanding of our editorial 
policy would be to consult the files of The 
Saturday Evening Post in some library and 
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read through a year’s editorial pages. Many 
of these editorials are written by Mr. Lorimer 
himself, but in addition to writing for his 
editorial page, he reads every line that ap- 
pears in the magazine, plans many of the 
article series and keeps in close touch with 
every side of the magazine. Mr. Lorimer 
has for many years been one of the direc- 
tors of The Curtis Publishing Company. On 
November 25th, 1927, he was elected First 
Vice-President, an office that was created in 
order to take off Mr. Curtis’s shoulders many 
of the major responsibilities. On October 
28, 1932, Mr. Lorimer became President. This 
December he resigned the Presidency, but 
he is still head of the Executive Committee 
and Chairman of the Board.” 

Some of the significant statements in the 
Post's editorial instructions follow: 


“The Saturday Evening Post is always glad to 
see the work of new writers. The Editors judge 
each manuscript on its merits, in relation to the 
needs of the magazine... 

“Any letter referring to manuscript submitted 
through the mails should be enclosed in the same 
package with the manuscript; or, if a letter is sent 
separately, a copy of this letter should be enclosed 
with the manuscript to which it refers. . . 

“Articles intended for The Saturday Evening Post 
should range from 3000 to 7000 words; short stories 
from 5000 to 9000 words. Manuscripts intended for 
the Out-—of—Doors and Getting—on—in—the—World de- 
partments should not exceed 1000 words. Scenarios 
are not considered. 

“The Saturday Evening Post is planned some 
weeks ahead of publication date, and those sub- 
mitting seasonable or timely material should keep 
this in mind. . .” 


. 7 . 

The foregoing article has been reviewed 
by the Editorial Department of the Saturday 
Evening Post, who have been kind enough 
to make the following comment: 


The Ivy Lee story has no basis in fact as far 
as Mr. Lorimer is concerned. He does not average 
two motion pictures a year, and few things influ- 
ence him less in the choice of material for The Post. 
As most of his reading must be done at his home 
of nights and at week-ends, he has little idle time. 

In the judgment of its editors, The Post has sold 
more on editorial policy than on entertainment in 
recent years. When Mr. Lorimer took his stand 
against many of the policies of the New Deal, its 
expediency was extremely dubious. Those news- 
papers and magazines, with very few exceptions, 


which did not praise, remained silent. As it has 
worked out, our circulation has risen instead of 
declining, while the letter mail has trebled, with 
few dissenting. These letters are coming to us 
from politicians, from large and small business men, 
from farmers, in fact, from all classes of society. 

We find that our severest critics are those who 
on the face of their criticism have not been either 
steady or consistent readers of the weekly. 


Late in 1934 an advertisement which is 
pertinent to this subject appeared in the 
larger newspapers throughout the country. 

3,074,500 copies! This week's edition. The Satur- 

day Evening Post has more subscribers today than 

ever before in its history. . . The Post is American, 
not partisan. It ia consistent, timely, honest. It is 
edited with the conviction that the substantial Ameri 
can is fundamentally sound and farseeing. That's 
why millions of America’s most intelligent, progres- 


sive, and responsible men and women never miss 
an issue,” 


We quote this statement here because the be- 
lief is still current in some quarters that the 
Post has suffered considerably from its some- 
what anti-administration policy. An article 
to that effect in the October issue of Life 
brought forth this categorical denial from the 
weekly. Again and again the history of 
The Curtis Publishing Company has shown 
that its policies were actuated by a certain 
idealism, based on faith in the character and 
standards of the reading public. Many 
years ago when The Ladies Home Journal 
was thriving on advertising from patent 
medicines and quack remedies, Mr. Curtis 
suddenly issued a taboo on all proprietary 
medicine copy. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis bought the Post in 1897 
for $1000. It looked like a sink-hole, and 
for a time it was. Well over a million dol- 
lars went toward promoting the weekly be- 
fore it suddenly caught on. Since then? In 
1929 a center spread in four colors cost 
$23,000 and advertisers clamored for the posi- 
tion. Today George H. Lorimer, who has 
been Editor since the Post was founded, re- 
ceives $100,000 a year; and ten officials of 
the Curtis Publishing Company are paid a 
total of about $400,000. And it is very prob- 
ably the best-paying medium for writers in 
the world. 

— THE EDITORS 
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HOW TO SELL ARTICLES TO THE 
BAKERY AND MILLING JOURNALS 


By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 
Editor of the Southern Baker 


HEN people spend a billion and one-quarter 
W dollars annually for bread, sweet goods, and 
cakes that are produced in commercial bakeries, to 
say nothing of the amount of money spent for flour 
and other ingredients used in home baking, it is easy 
to see that bakery and milling journals are sure to be 
large purchasers of trade news, technical articles, mer- 
chandising and sales features, association activities, 
and other information relating to commercial baking 
and flour milling. 

People must eat— and with commercial bakers sup- 
plying eighty per cent of the bread consumed, it is 
easy to see why the baking and milling journals have 
fared better than most types during the past few years 
— when advertising has been curtailed, making editorial 
requirements very limited and articles often entirely 
staff-written. 

The most active markets in the baking and milling 
field are given here with a resume of their require- 
ments:— 

The American Baker is published monthly by the 
Miller Publishing Company, 118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Carroll K. Michener is managing editor. 
The American Baker is published the first Wednesday 
of each month as a special section of the Northwestern 
Miller, which is a weekly covering the flour-milling 
trade. Production and merchandising articles are pur- 
chased for the bakery edition from authorized cor- 
respondents. For the milling editions, Michener says: 
“In general the Northwestern Miller is in need of techni- 
cal articles on problems and developments in operative 
milling and cereal chemistry, inspirational articles on 
the sale of flour and feed, and illustrated articles of 
general interest closely related to the subject of the 
world's breadstuffs.” Payment in this market is one- 
half cent a word minimum. 

Bakers’ Weekly, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
is a national bakery journal with circulation in all 
states. Albert Klopfer is editor; L. M. Dawson is news 
editor. This publication uses a great deal of short 
and concise news items concerning bakers, bakery in- 
stallations, ownership changes, etc. Forty cents each 
is paid for these news items. Feature material is 
purchased at one cent a word or better — most feat- 
ures being interviews with bakers relative to plant 
expansion programs, sales methods, or productive ad- 
vertising campaigns. This journal is running a cake 
section which is now given a great deal of space .Cake 
production and selling articles are used — at this time, 
emphasis seems to be on the production of home-type 
cakes and several interviews have been used relative 
to making cakes such as the housewife makes. 

Bakers’ Helper is published at 330 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Victor E. Marx is chief editor. 
Although this journal is largely staff written, good 
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articles are purchased. A great deal of news relative 
to bakery associations and organizations is purchased. 
This national publication also features a cake section. 
Payment for material here is about $10 a printed page. 

Bakers’ Review is published by the William R. Greg- 
ory Company, at 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Clifford W. Webster is editor. This publication is pocket- 
size—it has free circulation to all bakers in this 
country. Concise news and selling articles are pur- 
chased. Although much staff material is used, human 
interest articles and semi-technical articles are pur- 
chased at fair rates. 

The New South Baker is published by the W. W. 
Brown Publishing Company, at 223 Courtland Ave., 
N. E. Atlanta, Ga. Frank Rowsey is editor. This 
publication covers what is commonly known as Dixie. 
It is the official organ of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. It uses selling articles, advertising articles, and 
semi-technical articles of interest to bakers and allied 
firms. This publication uses a great deal of material 
concerning trade associations, new products, new plants, 
and similar subjects. Payment is at one-half cent a 
word minimum and $1.00 for illustrations. 

The Southern Baker is published at 542 M & M Bidg., 
Houston, Texas. Chas. N. Tunnell is editor. This pub- 
lication covers the states of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida. 
A great deal of personal and trade news concerning 
the activities of bakers in these states is used. Special 
needs at this time are “how type” articles that tell 
how some baker has increased sales by consumption 
of baked goods, how advertising has bolstered business, 
how operating expenses have been reduced, how 
quality has been improved, or new outlets developed. 
Payment is thirty cents an inch for news and thirty- 
seven and one-half cents an inch for feature material. 
Immediate needs are for material from the Southwestern 
states named in this group. 

The Western Baker is published at 369 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. It is widely read on the Pacific Coast 
and the Western states. Most material is staff written 
or obtained from regular correspondents west of the 
Rockies — but good articles concerning successful op- 
erating methods of Pacific Coast bakers are purchased 
at rates up to one cent a word on publication. 

The National and American Miller, 330 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill., gues to flour and feed mill owners, 
superintendents, chemists, etc. Emphasis here is placed 
on the production rather than the selling phases of 
the milling business. Assignments are occasionally 
given to write interview articles on the production 
method of designated mills. This publication uses a 
great deal of material concerning the small country 
mills; historical notes relative to old mills are also used 
at space rates. Kent Ferguson is editor. 

The Modern Miller, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill, is more concerned with grain and elevator opera- 
tions than with those of flour-selling. 

The Southwestern Miller, Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., does not buy outside manuscripts. 








TIPS ON WESTERNS ---By N. Coral Nye 


NTIMATE knowledge of the West is not the first 

requisite of a western story writer, but an over. 
powering interest in things western certainly is. If 
you do not care for Western yarns, you have no busi- 
ness writing them because no one can make a real 
success of any type of fiction unless he has a vital in- 
terest in that type. 

Undoubtedly the man who has been born and bred 
in the range country has a fund of detail and back- 
ground to bring to his writing that is mighty hard to 
obtain from reading. Still, a good proportion of Western 
writers have never been west of the Alleghenies. Do 
not give up the idea of writing red-blooded fiction 
simply because you live in an eastern city. Visit your 
nearest library and obtain a good history of the West. 
Take it home and study it. A mere reading will not 
suffice. Strict attention must be paid to detail. 

When you feel your knowledge of Western back- 
ground is sufficient, go to some large news stand, 
select some particular Western magazine which has an 
especial appeal to you and analyze its stories. Deter- 
mine their length, type, and method of presentation. 

Never start an action story intended for any pulp 
magazine with a lengthy introductory description. (Long- 
‘ winded descriptions are not for the pulps in any event.) 
Start with dialogue and action. A character does not 
come to life until he speaks. Delve into your story and 
find its meat; place it on the first page where the 
editor will be sure to see it. Start your yarn with pony 
express speed and see that the pace does not there- 
after slacken. 

Immediately following the opening, so as to concen- 
trate your reader's attention, it is best to give a strong 
scene featuring physical action, as many editors of 
Westerns dislike too much initial dialogue, even though 
it furnishes motivation and characterization. 

Be careful in your writing. Avoid the misspelling of 
words. If changes seem desirable in the construction 
of certain sentences, make these changes in ink and 
directly in the places you wish them to occupy. Better 
still, retype the page. 

Be consistent and coherent. Being so helps to make 
your story convincing. 

An action story must always be dramatically pre- 
sented. The reader must get the illusion that he is 
actually present at your thrilling scenes, a participant 
—not a detached observer. This illusion can be given 
the reader by a careful handling of viewpoint. The 
hero's trials and tribulations, his hopes and plans and 
fears must be made those of the man who reads your 
story. 

Remember that in all writing, characterization is the 
most vital element. Many a mediocre plot has been 
purchased because of clever, convincing characteriza- 
tion. Conversely, well-plotted yarns with novel twists 
have been rejected because the characters were poorly 
drawn. 


Description, too, is always necessary. It should be 
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brief, inserted so as to attract no undue attention, 
colorful sentences here and there that suggest the 
picture without distracting one’s mind from the thread 
of story. It should be written in simple language, 
words chosen with an eye to connotation. Little des- 
criptive touches: “A squat, weather-whipped rancho 
was revealed in the moon’s silvery light; from the 
dusty cottonwoods a locust sleepily,” etc. 

Far too many Western yarns lack suspense, yet it 
is an element that should be in every story, for sus- 
pense creates reader-interest. And reader-interest, to 
an editor's mind, determines the fate of every yarn. 

The first part of a beginner's script to be scanned in 
an editorial office is the start. If the beginning of the 
yarn seems sufficiently interesting, the reader then 
studies the ending. If the start and finish of your 
yarn are poor, it will be read no further. The editor 
rightly feels that if you cannot concoct an interesting 
start and do not know how and where to end your 
script, that the yarn itself will hardly prove suitable 
for his publication. 

Never let rejections discourage you. Professional 
writers expect rejections. They don’t like them any 
better than you do, but they realize that all their literary 
output can hardly be expected to sell the first time out. 
Stories have been sold after many previous rejections. 
Do n't bewail six or eight. 

Editors are human. Being human, they tire of the 
constant stream of scripts using the same old develop- 
ment of the same old mouldy plots. Try to be as 
original in your plot development as possible. It is 
the swiftest method of attracting agreeable editorial 
notice. Western stories do not have to deal with the 
rustling of cattle or horses. Many things can happen on 
a ranch which have seldom been used as incidents in 
Western stories. Men have been killed for other reasons 
than because they were suspected of rustling, or siding 
the wrong brand in a range war. 

The appearance of your script is also of considerable 
importance. Scripts which are dirty, full of erasures, 
creased in many directions, or a bit battered from long 
commuting warn the editor that it will be a waste of 
his time to read them. Play fair with your stories by 
doing everything within your power to make them at- 
tractive. 

Colored folders and colored manuscript paper, how- 
ever, only serve to make your offering look ridiculous. 
Writing is a business; you should treat it as such. 
Manuscripts should always be written, the lines double- 
spaced, and appearing upon but one side of the paper. 
If this is done, you may feel sure your story has been 
given its chance of acceptance. If it is rejected, the 
fault probably lies in its contents or in the presentation 
of your material. 

In writing. your western yarns, forget that there is 
such a thing as ‘'style.” If you write strong, sincere stories 
in simple language, and to the best of your ability, you 
will soon have all the style any editor will want. 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


THIS MONTH: PULP FICTION* 


Adventure — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (2-M) 
$3.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. Howard Bloomfield, 
Editor. Stories with good characterization and adven- 
turous action— any setting, any length. No detective 
stories. Pays about 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 


Argosy — 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (W) $4.00 
a year; 10 cents a copy. Frederick Clayton, Managing 
Editor. First class fiction—all themes: adventure, 
mystery, the seven seas, city, rural, Western, Northern; 
historical, business humor. Must have strong plot, action 
and masculine appeal. Short stories, 1000 to 7000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000 words; serials, 
30,000 to 60,000 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance 
(new writers, on publication). 


Blue Book — 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) 
Donald Kennicott, Editor. Western, mystery and adven- 
ture themes. Pays good rates. 


Complete Stories — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Adventure stories with strong masculine appeal. Short 


stories, novelettes and novels. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


Doc Savage Magazine — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Any type of adven- 
ture or thrilling story with an American hero—up to 
6000 words, preferance about 4000. Taboos dated 
stories. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. Reading 
within a week. 

Five Novels — 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $2.40 per year; 20 cents per copy. Florence Mc- 
Chesney, Editor. Fiction: Western, adventure, sport, 
mystery, and love stories, between 18,000 and 20,000 
words in length. Word rate, 1 cent to 1% cents pay- 
ment on acceptance. All stories must have love interest. 
The young love, Cinderella story, is never used. Inter- 
ested in colorful backgrounds, good characterization, 
and genuine emotional appeal. 


Railroad Stories — 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Freeman H. Hub- 
bard, Editor. Well-plotted fiction based on some form 
of railroading—any period, and locality —2000 to 
15,000 words. “We get too many wreck and gunplay 
stories." Historical fiction most needed. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance (new writers, on publication). 


Short Stories — Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. (2-M) $5.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Harry 
E. Maule, Editor; Dorothy Mclllwraith, Managing Editor. 
Adventure and mystery short stories up to 6000 words; 


*Each month The Writer publishes up-to-date markets: 
articles, book publishers, short-fiction, verse, drama, trade 
journals sporting & outdoor, etc. etc. etc. 
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novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; complete novels (serials) 
25,000 to 60,000. Also uses outdoor fillers, 50 to 500 
words, and true adventures up to 1000 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


Thrilling Adventure — 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. Fast-moving, 
exciting, all-action stories— always American heroes. 
Strong, virile plots required. Woman interest almost 
nil. Uses Western shorts in every issue and occa- 
sionally a pseudo-scientific story which is exceptionally 
good. Shorts up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 
12,000; short novels, 20,000 words. Pays % cents a 
word, on acceptance. 


AIR. WAR AND SPY STORIES 


Bill Barnes Magazine — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Short air stories, 
3000 to 5000 words. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


Dare-Devil Aces — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Edythe Seims, 
Editor. Short stories and novelettes. Western front, 
flying stories along fantastic, highly imaginative lines; 
realistic characters and background. Pays 1 cent up, 
after acceptance. 


Flying Aces —67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
$1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. A. A. Wyn Editor: 
World War, and present and future air stories. Shorts, 
3000 to 8000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000. Also 
uses aviation articles and true stories, 500 to 3000 words, 
Air and air-war photographs, aviation jokes, cartoons, 
verse. Pays | cent to 2 cents a word, on publication. 


Foreign Service — 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. (M) $2.00 a year (by subscription). 
ofsky, Editor. Stories of the World War, and stories 
with Army, Navy or Marine Corps background — 
humorous rather than serious angles. Some dramatic 
stories. Articles are largely staff written; but buys 
some descriptive or explanatory articles on military 
divisions, interviews with military figures, and other 
material of a patriotic nature. Pays 2 cents a word, 
on acceptance. Some general comments: “We are in- 
terested in new writers who study our needs. Our 
style is pretty well defined. We do not want senti- 
mental material stressing the futility of war, etc. Like 
action stories with plot revealed largely by dialogue.” 


Barney Yan- 


G-8 and His Battle Aces — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Western front flying stories; 4000 to 6000 
words. Pays 1 cent a word. 


The Lone Eagle — 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) 10 cents a copy. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
World War air stories — thrilling and full of action, 
Novels should center around one central hero. Also 
uses short humorous stories. Shorts, up to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 8000; short novels, 20,000. Uses some fact 
articles, but they must be very interesting and some- 
thing different from the usual air magazine articles — 


length, up to 2500 words. Pays % cents a word, on 
acceptance. 
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Our Army — 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) George 
A. Harter, Editor. Stories should have United States 
army background; 1000 words No World War fiction. 
Pays up to % cent, on publication. 


Sky Birds — 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. Published 
monthly, July to April; bi-monthly, May-June. $1.50 
a year; 15 cents a copy. A. A. Wyn, Editor. Air and 
air-war stories — shorts, 4000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 
8000 to 16,000. Needs short stories at present rather 
than lengthier material. Pays 1 cent a word, on publi- 
cation. 

Sky Fighters — 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
10 cents a copy. Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 
All material must deal with the World War and air- 
action. Short stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 
words; and short novels, 20,000 words. Novels must 
be full of air-action, thrilling and “plotty,”” and center 
around one hero only. Also uses short humorous 
stories, and short fact articles not exceeding 2500 words. 
Fact material must be very interesting and something 
different from the usual air magazine articles. Pays 
% cent8 a word, on acceptance. 


Spy Stories —67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. (Bi-M) 
$1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. A. A. Wyn, Editor. 
Stories should be full of spy intrigue, with plenty of 
color, atmosphere and interesting plot complications. 
At present, need stories with settings laid in United 
States. Hero should be American agent. Woman 
interest, with glamor, very acceptable. Novels, up to 
30,000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 15,000 words; shorts, 
3000 to 8000. True spy stories of war or modern times 
— 1000 to 15,000 words. Pays 1 cent a word, on publi- 
cation. 


DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY 


“American Detective + 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. Hugh Layne, Editor. 
Fact detective stories (current)— under official by-line. 
Must have mystery and detective work. Pays 144 cent 
a word, on publication. $3 for pictures. 


Black Mask—578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Joseph T. Shaw, 
Editor. Fast-running detective stories of modern crime 
and criminals—4000 to 8000 words. Motivation, 
characterization, action and speech must be natural, 
real and convincing. Hero should be likeable and ap- 
pealing, and engaged in fighting crime. Victim and 
relatives should be respectable, likeable people, as a 
relief from the sordid background of crime. Prompt 
reading of manuscripts. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Clues — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) $1.00 a 
year; 10 cents a copy. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Rapid- 
action detective stories, up to 5500 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Mystery angle may be linked 
with woman interest. Pays 1 cent a word, on accep- 
tance. 

*Daring Detective (Formerly Detective Tabloid) — 529 
S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents 


*Publications that use fact material — not fiction. 


acopy. John J. Green, Editor. Requirements are much 
the same as for “Startling Detective Adventures” (see 
separate listing herein), except that woman-interest 
cases are used almost exclusively —triangle situations, 
love crimes, etc. Like emphasis on the love theme, cases 
in which letters or poems play a part, and the material 
need not have such a strong mystery element as for 
“Startling Detective Adventures.” Length limits are 
approximately the same. Pays a minimum of | cent a 
word, on acceptance. ‘We go over that rate for mater- 
ial that really hits the spot. Writers should query on 
cases to be sure they are clear.” 

Detective Fiction Weekly — 280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Duncan Norton Taylor, Editor. All types of stories 
which have crime motives; length, 2000 to 80,000 words. 
Pays 1% cents a word, on acceptance (new writers, 
on publication). 

Detective Story Magazine —79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (2-M) F. E. Blackwell, Editor. Detective 
stories showing cleverness in the execution of a crime, 
and cleverness in the detection of it. Novels, 45,000 
words; novelettes, 25,000 words; shorts up to 5000. 
Pays 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Dime Detective Magazine —205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Harry Steeger, Editor. Mystery-horror 
stories, with sufficient action to carry reader-interest. 
Short stories, 5000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 
words. Pays | cent up, after acceptance. 


Dime Mystery Magazine — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, 
Editor. Stories with “chills and thrills’ — sheer horror 
and terror of any type. Characters must be credible. 
Length, 5000 to 10,000 words. Pays 1 cent a word up, 
on publication. 


*The Master Detective — 1926 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (M) Fact stories of crime cases, preferably under 
the by-lines of police officials or detectives who handled 
the cases. Should be illustrated by actual photographs. 
Pays 1% cents a word up, on acceptance. Extra pay- 
ment for photographs. , 


Mystery Magazine — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Short stones of 
about 6000 words — detective and crime themes, with 
woman interest. Pays on acceptance. 


Mystery Novels — 165 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
(Bi-M) 75 cents a year; 15 cents a copy. L. H. Silberkleit, 
Editor. Stories should be weird and strange, but 
should come to logical conclusions. Length, 5000 to 
75,000 words. Pays average rate. 


Nick Carter Magazine — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Stories must have 
action, suspense and strong plot. The hero should be 
a detective, police or private, who brings his criminal 
to justice. Length, up to 6000 words; preference, 4000 
words or less. Pays 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 
Reading within a week. 


Operator 5 — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (M) 10 


cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Requirements the 
same as for The Spider, but will take occasional shorts 
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featuring professional cops and detectives. Prefers, 
however, good yarns with Government agents as pro- 
tagonists. Does not want non-fiction, photographs, or 
verse. Pays 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


The Phantom Detective — 22 W. 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. Detective 
stories — 2000 to 6000 words. Occasionally uses gang- 
ster and racketeer stories, but from law-and-order angle 
only. All stories must be full of fast action. Pays % 
cent a word, on acceptance. 

“Real Detective — 444 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) R. W. Mickam, Editor. True fact crime stories (il- 
lustrated); length, 5000 to 6000 words. Pays approxi- 
mately 144 cents a word, on acceptance. 


Secret Agent “X" — 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Wants the menace-action story with an interesting vil- 
lian and a clever detective. Also uses the mystery- 
action story with a touch of horror. Shorts, 3000 to 
6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. Pays 
a minimum of 1 cent a word, shortly after acceptance. 
The editor says, ‘We can assure readings in ten days, 
as well as prompt decisions. Also, we want writers 
who are aiming at our market to feel that we will go 
a long way in cooperation with them.” 

Shadow Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Detective stories 
which are interesting as well as active. Hero must be 
a detective, amateur or professional, whose purpose 
is to solve the crime. Gangster stories not wanted. 
Pays 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Spider Magazine — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
$1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, Editor. 
Detective stories in which the hero is a non-professional 
detective who gets his man — about 5000 words. Pays 
1 cent a word up, on publication. 


*Startling Detective Adventures — 529 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (M)) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. John 
J. Green, Editor. Dramatic fact stories of solved crimes. 
Particularly interested in cases with strong women 
angles; also an occasional straight action yarn. Length: 
short stories, up to 5000 words; serials, running to two 
or three installments of 4000 to 5000 words. Official 
by-lines preferred. Pays minimum of 1% cents a word 
— "with good stuff bringing two cents, and more if the 
material is really outstanding. Payment promptly on 
acceptance. Reports within ten days. Writers should 
query on cases.” 


Super Detective Stories — 125 E. 46th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. Frank Armer, 
Editor. Detective stories — shorts, 1000 to 5000 words; 
novelettes, 8000 to 15,000 words. Pays % cent to 1 
cent a word, before publication. 


Thrilling Detective — 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) 10 cents a copy. Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Action-packed, well written and well planned stories. 
Shorts, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 10,000; 
short novels, 20,000. Novels must be of the trip-hammer 
type with a murder in the first chapter and others later 
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— must have some deduction and move right along, 
by action, to a conclusion arrived at by an analysis of 
the clues. No supernatural, voodoo, sex, mystic or 
monster stories. Pays % cent a word, promptly upon 
acceptance. 


Underworld Detective —551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. J. Thomas 
Wood, Editor. Detective stories, from 3000 to 15,000 
words. Payment: % cent up—special for a few 
months. 


Action Stories — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Bi-M) $1.25 a year; 20 cents a copy. John F. Byme, 
Editor. Convincingly written, rapid-moving, well-plotted 
stories of the old West. Short stories, 3000 to 6000 
words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words; novels, 25,000 
to 30,000 words. Pays 1 cent, on acceptance. 


All Western — 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) C. W. Mowre, Editor. Short stories, 5000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 words. Fast-moving and well-plotted 
dramatic yarns of the old West—with a “horsey” 
flavor. Should contain a living, breathing hero. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


Big-Book Western — 80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Stories of the old West in which people and back- 
ground are vivid and real. Novelettes and novels. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


Complete Western Book, Western Novel and Short 
Stories — Newsstand Publications, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. (M) $1.75 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
Ward Marshall, Editor. Stories with action and fast- 
moving plots that appeal to the intelligent, adult reader; 
some love interest permissible. Novels of about 70,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000; short stories, 3000 to 7000. 
Pays good rates, by arrangement. 


Cowboy Stories — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Short stories, 3000 to 5000 
words; novelettes, 9000 to 15,000 words. Pays 1 cent 
a word, on acceptance. 


Dime Western — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (2-M) 
10 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Emotional, 
dramatic stories of the old West; must have authentic 
Western “feel”; good characterization and sound moti- 
vation. Novels, 18,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000; short stories up to 6000. 


Double Action Western — 165 Franklin St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. L. H. 
Silberkleit, Editor. Good fast-action shorts around 5000 
words — some girl interest. Also complete book-length 
novels. Pays on acceptance; rates by arrangement. 


Lariat Story Magazine — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Bi-M) $1.25 a year; 20 cents a copy. John F. 
Byrne, Editor. Stories of the old West only. Short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 
15,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000. Pays 1 cent a 
word, on acceptance. It is suggested that an author 
read a copy of the magazine before submitting material. 
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Masked Rider — 220 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Each issue features the adventures of the ‘Masked 
Rider.” Short stories, 5000 to 8000 words. Authors 
should communicate with editor for details. Pays good 
tates, by arrangement. 


Pete Rice Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New York N. Y. 
(M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Stories of the West — both 
old-time and modern — with action predominating; can 
cover almost any subject, so long as the atmosphere 
gives a good Western impression ,and the story leaves 
the reader with a pleasant thought of a story worth 
while. Length, 2000 to 6000 words. 


Ranch Romances—578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Bi-M) $4.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. Fanny Ellsworth, 
Editor. Romantic Western stories: serials, 60,000 to 
70,000 words; novels, 30,000 to 35,000; novelettes, 10.- 
000 to 15,000; short stories, 4000 to 8000. Also uses fact 
material on the West—100 to 500 words. Romantic 
Western poems, up to 32 lines. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


Real Western — 165 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
Same requirements as for Double Action Western. 


Star Western — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. (M) 
15 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Emotional, 
dramatic stories of the old West; must have authentic 
western atmosphere, with good characterization and 
sound motivation. Short stories, up to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; novels, 18,000. 


Thrilling Western — 22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) 10 cents a copy. Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Swift-moving action thrillers. Western life from every 
angle — but no modern or historical background wanted. 
No love interest although a girl is not barred from the 
story. Writers aiming at this market should be thoroughly 
familiar with the West. Short novels, 20,000 words; 
novelettes, 8000, short stories, up to 6000. Pays % 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


West — Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City 
N. Y. (M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Top-grade 
action stories of cowboys, lumberjacks, miners and all 
those engaged in Western outdoor occupations. Should 
have atmosphere and character. Short stories up to 
6000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000; complete 
novels, 30,000. Verse up to 32 lines. Pays % cent a 
word up, on acceptance. 


Western Fiction Monthly —11 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. James Randall, Editor. Needs and require- 
ments are similar to those of Complete Western Book. 


Western Romances — 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) C. W. Mowre, Editor. Clean, romantic Western 
love stories which bear heavily on emotion and dramatic 
action; up to 5000 words. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Western Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. F. E. Blackwell, Editor; Dorothy C. Hubbard, 
Associate Editor Western themes only. Short stories, up 
to 5000 words; novelettes, 25,000 to 30,000; serials, 
36,000 to 80,000. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Western Trails —67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. A. A. Wyn, Editor. 
Western action stories with strong woman interest. Oc- 
casionally uses short articles of the West and humorous 
verse on cowboy lift. Short stories, up to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000. Pays 1 cent to 2 cents a word on 
publication. 


See Short Fiction and Novelettes & Serials Lists for 
the so-called “Love-Pulps.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tomorrow is a new magazine being gotten out for 
the Republican party by the Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany, 509 Fifth Ave., New York City. Subscription rates 
are $2.00 a year, 15 cents a copy. 


The Children’s Magazine, a new juvenile publication 
is due to appear in September. The editors are looking 
for material suitable for children between the ages of 
seven and sixteen. New names and angles, stories, 
plays, poetry and drawings are wanted. Address: Box 
246, Station G., New York City. 


Mail addressed to the following publications has been 
returned “unclaimed: Love Adventures, Wild Cherries, 
Tire and Auto Accessory Topics, and American Aviator, 
Airplanes & Airports, all of New York City; also Drug 
Bulletin of Cleveland, and Brewer's Journal of St. Louis. 


A Scribber’s Fair, sponsored by The Notebook, The 
Scrapbook, Arcadian Life, The Mixers, Nebulae, and 
other “Little” Magazines, will be held in Detroit, June 
26, to 30. One feature will be a poetry mart conducted 
by Nebulae. For information address Georgia C. Smith, 
5475 Woodward Ave., Detroit; query Leon J. Gaylor, 
Imlay City, Mich., regarding the poetry mart. Enclose 
stamp for all replies. 


Among the verse markets published in March we 
listed The Poet (St. Louis, John G. Hartwig, editor). This 
verse periodical, reported as accepting contributions for 
publication from subscribers only, has been linked with 
a yearly anthology of American poetry operated on 
the same basis: those included must purchase one or 
more volumes. The magazine is a feeder for the 
anthology. 


A more pretentious magazine we have listed is 
Literary America (New York, Kenneth Houston, editor). 
Mention has been made in the Prize Contests Depart- 
ment of a $1,000 competition open only to contributors 
who take a six-months’ or longer subscription (or exten- 
sion) to Literary America. The magazine is published by 
The Galleon Press, sponsors of another anthology fil- 
led largely with the work of contributors who have 


qualified by agreeing to purchase five volumes at $4.00 
each. 


The Spinners (New York, Antoinette Scaudder, et al, 
editors) is linked with Contemporary American Women 
Poets, a pay-as-you-enter anthology; and Poetry World 
contains mostly the work of “editors” who have paid 
fees for such positions. Both magazines are published 
by Henry Harrison. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


NEW OFFERS 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown and 
Company announce their “Fifth Novel Competition” for 
the most interesting unpublished work of fiction submit- 
ted before March 1, 1936. The contest carries a prize 
of $10,000 — $5,000 as an outright prize and $5,000 to 
be advanced on account of royalties. 

Manuscripts should be not less than 50,000 or more 
than 200,000 words in length; should be typewritten and 
in English. For full details, address: Fifth Novel Com- 
petition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, invites participation in an Essay Con- 
test: ‘Who is the Outstanding American Author and 
Why?” The author chosen may be of the past or of 
the present, a writer or prose or poetry; and the essay 
should be a comprehensive survey of his or her life 
and writing —a thumb-nail sketch which is educational, 
instructive and of literary merit. 

For the best essay, a prize of $50 will be divided 
into two parts: $25 for the writer and $25 for his or her 
club. (The name of the club should be written on the 
last page of the essay, together with the name and 
address of the club’s president.) 

There is no limit to the number of essays a candidate 
may submit, but no copies will be returned. It is 
further understood that the prize-winning essay may be 
broadcast and that full right to do so is vested in the 
American Book Company. Contest closes July 1, 1935. 


American Prefaces, whose first issue is scheduled for 
September, 1935, is offering three prizes of $20 each for 
the following: (1) best poem, (2) best short story and 
(3) best critical essay — ‘Toward a New Literature: 
The Outlook of the Younger Generation.” The con- 
test is open to any writer under thirty-five years of age. 
Closing date is midnight, July 15, 1935’. 

This magazine, a journal of critical and imaginative 
writing, is to be published under the auspices of the 
School of Letters and the Graduate College of the State 
University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Berkeley Playmakers, Berkeley, California, are 
offering a first prize of $25 and a second prize of $10 
in their ‘Twelfth Annual One-act Play Contest.” Clos- 
ing date is September 1, 1935. 

Authors wishing to compete should communicate with 
the Secretary, Mrs. Bertha M. Lester, 1533 Posen 
Avenue, Berkeley, California. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces the annual 
“Elberta Clark Walker Memorial Prize” for a nature 
poem: a first prize of $10 and two second prizes of $5 
each. Length of poem should not exceed 72 lines, and 
should be submitted anonymously with name and ad- 
dress in a sealed envelope. Only one entry to a 
contestant; no manuscripts returned. Contest closes No 
vember 1, 1935. Rules sent only to inquirers who en- 
close postage. Address: Miss Alice Gibson, Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn. 
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Dog World Magazine is offering ten cash prizes in 
its ‘Annual Dog Poetry Award” contest: $25, first prize; 
$10, second prize, $5, third prize, and seven additional 
prizes of $1 each, for the ten best poems submitted. 
There are no limitations on the length or form of poems, 
but they must be written in English. Any number of 
entries may be made by one person, but each entry 
must be original and unpublished. Poems must be 
typewritten — one poem to a sheet— and the name 
and address of contestants should be written on the 
upper right-hand corner of the first page. Manuscripts 
will not be returned, so do not send stamps or addres- 
sed envelope for this purpose. Entries must be mailed, 
and must be received on or before December 31, 1935. 
Address: Dog World Dog Poetry Award, Judy Building, 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Floyd Gibbons, through the Boston Evening American, 
Boston, Mass., is offering $10 every day and $100 every 
month for the most interesting and thrilling true adven- 
ture stories submitted. A contestant does not have to 
be concerned about how well he or she can write — 
merely send in the facts and, if the story is a winner, 
Mr. Gibbons will put it into shape for publication. 


The Lexington Little Theatre of Lexington, Kentucky, 
offers a prize of $25 for the best three-act play sub- 
mitted for its use. Play may be of any type — comedy, 
drama, farce or tragedy. Preference, however, will be 
given to plays which have simple settings and small 
casts. Manuscripts should be accompanied by a brief 
synopsis and be typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. There is q@ reading and handling fee of twenty- 
five cents for each script. Closing date is July 31, 
1935, but the Little Theatre reserves the right to extend 
the time limit should no worth while plays be sub- 
mitted. Address all communications to Helen R. Wood- 
ward, Director, Lexington Little Theatre, 413 Aylesford 
Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Reol Detective, 444 Madison Ave., New York City, 
offers $100 each month for: the best story submitted. 
See copy of the magazine for details. 

Sky Birds, Magazine Publishers, Inc., 67 West 44th 
St., New York City, offers models and model kits as 
prizes in a ‘Tracer Names Contest.” For details, see 
copy of the magazine or address the publishers. 

Startling Detective Adventures, in the May, June, July 
and August issues, carries a contest in which identifi- 
cation of notorious criminals, from photographs, is com- 
bined with an anti-crime slogan. Prizes total $500, with 
$150 for a first prize and several smaller prizes. Ad- 
dress: 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

West, published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, New York, is conducting a prize contest through 
its “Range Riders Club.” For details see magazine. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis announces that the $250 
prize. for the best play submitted to its “Fourth Annual 
Playwriting Contest’ has been awarded to Gretchen 
Damrosch and Samuel Chotzinoff, both of New York 
City, for their play, “Wunderkind.” The play will be 
produced during the 1935-36 season. 

Rules for next year’s contest will be announced in the 
near future. 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Magazine Publishers, Inc., is offering $300 in cash 
prizes for letters which tell what readers like best 
about the current issue of any six of the following 
magazines: Spy Stories, Spy Novels, Western Trails, 
Western Aces, Flying Aces, Sky Birds, Ten Detective 
Aces, Secret Agent “X", Love Fiction Monthly. This is 
the first of three contests in which prizes will be awarded 
as follows: First Prize, $50; Second, $25; Third, $10; 
Fourth, $5, and ten prizes of $1 each. 


Letters must not exceed 500 words; must be written 
on one side of the paper only, with name and address 
on the first page. Contest closes at 5 P. M., May 15. 
Address the publishers at 67 W. 44th St., New York 
City. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
is offering cash prizes for true stories of real experi- 
ence. For each of the five best received each month 
the publishers will pay $50 or more, according to the 
length and strength of the stories. See May WRITER. 


A pen name may be used if desired, but in all cases 
the writer's real name and permanent address should 
accompany the manuscript. As this is a monthly con- 
test, from one to two months may elapse before a con- 
tributor receives a report on a story. Address manu- 
scripts to the Real Experience Editor. 


Several prizes for photographs are offered as follows: 
Nature Magazine, 1214 — 16th St., N. W., Washington, 


D. C. offers a monthly prize of $25 for the best nature 
picture submitted by an amateur photographer, and also 
pays $3 for each picture published in its rotogravure 
section. 


W. 8. Hollis, 1600 E. John St., Seattle, Washington, is 
offering a first prize of $10 and fifteen one dollar prizes 
for the most interesting snapshots of Negro life — home, 
occupation, leisure, entertainment, etc. Pictures must 
be of postcard size, 3% x 5%, unmounted. Contest 
closes August 31, 1935. 

The eleventh annual award of the Guggenheim Mem- 
orial Fellowships was made on April 1. Among the 
forty-seven American recipients — artists and scholars 
—three novelists and one poet received awards, the 
majority of the fellowships going to scholars for re- 
search work. For the writing of fiction, awards went 
to Langston Hughes, Negro poet and novelist; Jack Con- 
roy, author and editor; and Alvah C. Bessie, author. 
The poetry award was given to Lola Ridge, author of 
“Fire-Head,” ‘Red Flag” and other volumes of verse. 


For research and study, fellowships were given to 
Kenneth Burke, critic and essayist; Edmund Wilson, 
author and editor, and Suzanne La Follete, author. Re- 
search awards in English Literary History went to 
Dr. Ruth Hughey and Professor Howard Mumford Jones; 
in American Literature, to Professor Newton Arvin of 
Smith College; Dr. Tremaine McDowell of the University 
of Minnesota, and Dr. Stanley T. Williams of Yale. 
Fellowships for Historical Studies were awarded to Dr. 
Arthur Edward Christy of Columbia, and Harvey Fergus- 
son, author of “Rio Grande.” 


An All Nations Prize Novel Competition, carrying an 
award of approximately $20,000, opened on April 
30, 1935, and will continue over a period of twelve 
months. American sponsors: Farrar & Rinehart of New 
York, Wamer Brothers —First National Pictures, the 
Literary Guild, Eric S. Pinker and Adrienne Morrison 
(literary agents). 

Other countries included in the competition are Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Hungary, Italy Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Germany. 

An international board will select the all-nations 
winner. 

The American Historical Association offers the 
“George Louis Beer Prize” of $250 for the best work on 
any phase of European international history since 1895, 
and the “John H. Dunning Prize” of $200 for a mono- 
graph on any subject relating to American history. Con- 
tests close June 1. Address: Assistant Secretary, 40 
B. St., S. W., Washington, D. C. See February WRITER. 


The Correct English Magazine, 1742 Asbury Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Prize of $100 for the best business letter 
submitted during the “next twelve months” (announce- 
ments in November, 1934, issue). See February WRITER. 


Doubleday, Doran of Garden City, New York, and the 
English publishers Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., are jointly 
sponsoring an international contest for the best book 
which has aviation as its theme. The winning book 
will receivé on publication the sum of £500 ($2,500) in 
advance royalties. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
See April WRITER. 


©. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered 
annually for the best short stories by American authors 
published in American periodicals. 


The Instructor is conducting two Travel Contests and 
offering a total of $1,000 in cash prizes. Both contests 
close October 15, 1935. Detailed information, needed 
by every prospective contestant, can be obtained by 
writing to the Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. See April WRITER. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in its Eighth Annual Contest, offers 
a prize of $25 for the best short essay on “Mark Twain's 
Centenary: 1835-1935." Contest closes July 1, 1935. See 
December, 1934, WRITER. 


International Mystery Story Contest — Doubleday, 
Doran of Garden City, New York, in company with 
John Long Ltd., of London, offer a prize of £200 for 
the best mystery or detective novel submitted before 
July Ist, 1935. 


All manuscripts should be addressed to John Long 
— Doubleday Prize Novel Competition, John Long, Ltd., 
35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. London. See January 
WRITER. 


Grenville Kleiser offers a prize of $25 for the best 
essay of about 350 words on any subject of practical 
value. Contest closes July 1, 1935. Address: 1 West 
72nd St., New York City. See April WRITER. 











DUTCH UNCLE — (Continued from page 220) 
spend fifteen minutes or six hours at a sitting, 
we should govern ourselves so that the same 
time each day finds us writing. In this way 
we form a habit that is conducive to greater 
spontanaeity than if we write only “when the 
spirit moves us.”) 

“Have I a nature that can face disappoint- 
ment and keep on working in spite of it?” 

(The path of the beginning writer is 
crowded with one disappointment after 
another. He must have an unwavering faith 
in himself if he wishes to succeed. Success 
is slow in coming; many times, months — 
years — pass before it gives him even the 
hint of a smile. Only those who have 
courage and determination reach the heights. 
And these are things which no one can teach 
you; you either possess them or you do not.) 

“Am I really preparing for my career as a 
short story writer by studying for it?” 

(This seems to be one of the most important 
questions we can ask our critical selves. The 
word “study” in this case should take in 
many things. It doesn’t necessarily mean 
that one should attend short story classes, 
take correspondence courses, etc. In the first 
place it means reading. It means reading 
with a purpose, not just casually glancing 
through a story or a book. If you want to 
write for the popular magazines, you have 
to study them to learn their policy. Read 
the old masters as well as the present-day 
writers. Build your own literary background. 
Read the newspapers. Study psychology, 
philosophy, biology, economics. The public li- 
brary offers a liberal education; take advan- 
tage of it. Consistent reading and writing dai- 
ly — are the surest ways to literary success). 

It seems well to conclude by repeating: 
Learning the technicalities of writing is just 
as important to the Literary Class as to the 
Conventional Class. 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on books. Poetry Ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 
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ful new 
Merriam- (ids 
Webster that Bal 
aN the Raa 
KEY to a vast Hite 
fund of NEW & 
KNOWLEDGE { 
created during 
the past twenty- & 
five years. It is a 
source of reliable, § 
up-to-date infor- 
mation on every 
subject of interest 
to the intelligent. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest corps of 
editors ever organized was created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 
“supreme authority.” Every technical subject has been 
handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, 
for Law; President Joseph Sweetman Ames of Johns 
Hopkins, for Physics; Professor Harold H. Bender of 
Princeton, for Etymology, are representative of the un- 
assailable authority back of this new Merriam-Webster. 
600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of 

Information Ever Put Into One Volume 
122,000 Entries Not Found in A th % 
12,000 Terms iilustrated. Ma er Ree 

Color and Half Tene. 

Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles Wonderfully Rich 

35,000 Geographical Entries, 13.000 Biographical Eatri 
i Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and Antonyms. a 
Definitions Absolutely Accurate and Easy te Understand. 

Thousands of E les Never Before Published. 

Pronunciation Fully and Exactly Recorded. 
3350 Pages. New from Cover te Cover. 
Cost $1,300,000.00. 

At Your Bookstore or Stationer’s 
FREE Or Write for Free Pamphlet 
Interesting G. & C. es co., 


636 Broadway 
Illustrated Springfield, Mass. 
BOOKLET 






































































































































































BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
August 15-29 
Bread Loaf Inn, Vermont 


JOHN MASON BROWN 


formerly Associate Editor and Dramatic 
Critic of the Theatre Arts Monthly, now 
Dramatic Critic of the New York Evening 
Post, will have charge of work in play-writ- 
‘ing. Other staff members: Julia Peterkin, 
novelist ; Gladys Hasty Caroll, novelist; John 
Crowe Ransom, poet; Bernard DeVoto, fic- 
tion writer; Raymond Everitt, literary agent. 


Lectures, Open Forums, Personal Consulta- 
tions on Manuscripts 
All Inquiries: H. G. OWEN, Dean, 
Middlebury College 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 











Crowell Books for Writers 


Roget’s International Thesaurus 


Mawson’s Dictionary of Foreign Terms 
e International Book of Names 
. Guide to Modern Usage 


Weseen’s Dictionary of American Slang 
" Words Confused and Misused 
:. Dictionary of English Grammar 


Gerwig’s Handbook for Readers and 
Writers 


Ask any good bookseller 
to show you these books 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


393 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WILLIAMS — (Continued from page 211) 
fair with his reader. In the straightforward 
crime story the solution usually depends on 
the correct interpretation of one or more 
salient facts. Once they are correctly stated, 
the answer comes pat, like a sum in arith- 
metic. It is the author's right, indeed, his 
duty, to obscure these facts as to delay the 
reading of the riddle up to the last possible 
moment. But the reader must feel that he 
and the investigator are starting from 
scratch. It shall be assumed, then, that the 
murderer is one of the characters mainly 
featured throughout the story: in other words, 
the author shall not be permitted to drag in 
the real culprit, more or less as an after- 
thought, in the later stages of the book. 

Again, what the author states out of his 
own consciousness shall be trie and ac- 
cepted as such: that is to say, if 1e declares, 
as author, that the room in whi ‘h the body 
is found is devoid of all mea 3 of egress 
except the door, he shall not be at liberty 
to contend later that the murc erer escaped 
by the chimney. On the other hand, such 
a statement may be placed in the mouth of 
one of the characters with all propriety. The 
Detection Club of London, en organization of 
British writers, goes farther than this. Candi- 
dates for admission are required to swear a 
solemn oath that in their stories they will 
make no use of “poisons unknown to 
science, death rays, bands of Chinamen, or 
the Act of God,” or words to that effect. On 
their side readers of crime fiction have their 
obligations, too. They may not skip, or dip 
ahead to see who committed the murder, 
or — most heinous of all — shall they divulge 
to their families or friends the real identity of 
the criminal. 

It may be that the present vogue of the 
mystery novel will pass, at least in its pre- 
sent acute form. But in my opinion there 





AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for 
less than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c 
and 30c for book length. 2c per line for short 
poems, Ic for long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
205 WALNUT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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will always be a public for the well-con- 
structed, swift-moving tale. Suspense: sur- 
prise: sufficient characterization to heighten 
the drama by making the characters behave 
like human beings: extreme plausibility and 
action, action, action — these, it is submitted, 
are the ingredients of which the successful 
mystery story is blended. 





This two-part article will be included in “What is A 
Book? — Thoughts About Writing.” a volume to be edited 
by Dale Warren and published late in the year by 
Houghton-Mifflin. 


Writer's Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in THE WRITER or making helpful sugges- 
tions to wri'ers. Payment in subscriptions. 


PLEONASM IN DIALECT 


Editor, the Lite: zy Crime Club:— 

I was very 1 ych interested in the article on “The 
Novelist’s Use of Dialect” by Thames Williamson in 
the January issué’ of THE WRITER. 

The discussion of the use of “hit” meaning “it” in the 
Ozark dialect was enlightening. . .. It called to my 
mind the confusion that exists over the use of “you all” 
in the South. . . Often in moving picture dialogue, less 
frequently in stories, When the author tries to give the 
final touch of Southern flavor he throws in a few 
“you all's” for good measure. And usually when he 
strains for effect this hard he gives himself away by 
using “you all’ incorrectly, referring to only one per- 
son. 

I have lived in the South all my life and I have 
never heard a native of the South use “you all” in 
this way. Not even the most ignorant Negro nor the 
poorest ‘po’ white trash.” It is used in addressing one 
person, but in such case it always implies others. The 
failure to understand this distinction is, of course, what 
brings about the confusion. 

Rastus may say to Obadiah in parting:— 

“Well, you all come over some Sunday.” 

But if he does, he doesn't mean for Obadiah to 
come alone. He means for him to bring the ole 
‘oman and all the chillun. 

Barrington King. 
Rome, Georgia. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. 25 cents per thousand 


words. 
JOHN W. PATTON 
2139 Eye Street Washington, D. C. 














Fiction Writers 


Combine an ideal, low-cost vacation 
with work upon your novel, play, or 
short-story. 


In the foot-hills of the White Mountains 
is an unspoiled village. An endowment 
gives it a splendid library. Surrounding old 
Colonial Inn are private golf-course, eight 
tennis courts, and swimming pool. 


FROM JULY 8 TO AUGUST 10 


You may work individually or in a Discus- 
sion Group conducted there by 


JOHN GALLISHAW 


For Information Write to Him at 
489 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














All subjects — Fiction (Nevel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 

Science, World War, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 

eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 

Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY 
have appeared among others, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 


Submit your own book MS.— prose or verse — to 
a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
oh tg and book sales channels. Write first, if you 
prefer. 


poe MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
DEPARTMENT W. DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately and correctly typed on good quality bond. 
One carbon copy and extra first page. 40 cents per 
thousand words. Prompt service. 


MISS M. EVANS 
910 Dinsmore Ave. | FAR ROCKAWAY, N. Y. C. 








HALF OFF SALE 


Our heavy, 32 Ib. kraft envelopes, half off with an 
order for one or more of our other items. Envelopes, 
25 9x12 and 25 9%4x12%, (50 in all) $1.40; 
23 69 and 25 6%4x9%, 9c; 50 No. 10 and 
50 No. 11, $1. Only half the above rates if your 
order includes one or more of these: Hammermill 
paper, 84x11, 500 sheets, light weight, $1.25; heavy, 
$1.60. Ribbons, 50c; scale to weigh mss., 50c. West 
of Rockies, add 10%. Samples, 5c. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Special: 100 sheets Hammermill paper (your choice 


light or heavy weight) and 20 envelopes, 10 
9x12 and 10 944x12%4, $1. 








HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. 
yg relief only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else 

to buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER IN- 
HALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today for 
full season’s relief to 


THE DANDEE CO. 


252 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
or write for Free Booklet 











The Writer’s Special Market Lists 


Included in copies ef THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


( ) DENOMINATIONAL ........000000.0..... May, 1935 
( ) DRAMA G RADIO eee April, 1935 
Ca, > eee REE March, 1935 
lf, .. RSRETEREE? February, 1935 

RRR February, 1935 

SHORT SHORT STORIES ....... February, 1935 
{ ) TRADE JOURNALS ................... January, 1935 
( ) BRITISH MARKETS ............. ..December, 1934 
{ - } See Cees ................./ November, 1934 


GREETING-CARD VERSE ......November, 1934 
NOVELETTES & SERIALS ..... October, 1934 


- 4 

a... °). eee September, 1934 

{ ) BOOK PUBLISHERS .......... mee August, 1934 

Ll July, 1934 

( ) SPORTING & OUTDOOR oo....ccoceen June, 1934 
HOME-FURNISHING ....cc0occcoo0--- June, 1934 


IN THIS ISSUE: Adventure Fiction (Pulps) 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 














“SUCH STUFF” 
By Paul H. Oehser 


Last night I dreamed I was a poet, 
A-versing all my days 
And writing lovely odes and such 
And singing roundelays. 
I sat upon a big high stool 
And wrote and wrote and wrote, 
And when I had a hundred lines 
I gave them to a goat. 
The goat put on his, spectacles 
And stroked his pointed beard, 
He scratched his head and now and then 
His goaty throat he cleared. 
And after he had read them all 
With evident delight, 
He gathered up the sheets and ate 
Them in a single bite. 
“Well, well,” said I, in righteous rage, 
"I fear you dined in haste, 
“But tell me, Mr. Capricorn, 
“How did my verses taste?” 
“Not bad,” said he, “not bad, at all” — 
The while he munched some weeds — 
“Although I relished eating them, 
“They did not meet my needs. 
“If only you had sent a stamp 
“I‘d mail them back in state, 
“But stuff I've not solicited 
“I can’t regurgitate.” 
I climbed back on my stool, irate 
And scarlet as a poppy; 
But what relief there was to find 
I‘d kept a carbon copy! 





SEDULOUS 


A useful word, sedulous, and who first put it in cir- 
culation? Most writers link it with ape and recall but 
vaguely that somewhere, someone said it. Here is 
Robert Louis Stevenson's own phrase from an essay in 
which he described himself as having: 

. played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to 
Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire . . . That, like 
it or not, is the way to learn to write.” Stevenson should 
know, and yet — 


Bound Volumes :-: THE WRITER :-: 1934 


Twelve Issues Filled With Splendid Material 
The Responsibliities of a Writer — Phyllis Bottome. Five 
Articles by Edward Weeks. Four Articles by Merton S. 
Yewdale. The Western Story Today —Edmund Collier 
Rules for Detective Stories— Anonymous. Writing for 
Children — Lucile Gulliver. How to Market Radio Scripts. 
In addition: Henry Seidel Canby, Mary Colum, Teresa 
Hyde Phillips, Ben Ames Williams, Gertrude Atherton, 
Harford Powel, Jr., etc. 
A limited number of these volumes at $4.00 each. 


THE WRITER 8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 























